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MESSRS. J. OC. DRUMMOND & OO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE b 
ia re eeaan Art Publishing Firma. , Seas wat fm 
portan’ Plates always on view. 
Process BLOCKS FOR THE PURPOSE OF ORDINARY 
Boox ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


COUNTRY 
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Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
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Greatly Reduced Prices. 





A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SOIENOE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Oopiesof FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





MUDIBD’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30-34, New Oxrorp Street; 241, Brompron Roan, 8.W.; 
48, Quer Viororia Sreezt, E.C,, Lonpon; and 
at Bartow ArcapE, MancHEsTER, 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., 
PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS of 
FAMOUS WORKS of ART. 





AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS in the GREAT 
CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH ART. 


AUTOTYPES of WORKS by ARTISTS of the 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS. 


AUTOTYPES of SELECTED WORKS from the 
PARIS SALONS. 

Those interested in Art, and in the recent developments of the 
Photographic Reproduction of Pictures, are invited to inspect the 
Company’s extensive Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of all 
Schools, now on view at their Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street, where 
may also be seen a series of examples framed in mouldings of specially 
designed patterns, made ia oak, walnut, and other hard woods. Framed 
Autotypes form acceptable artistic gifts, and are eminently suited for 
the adornment of the Home. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
Now ready, New Edition of 160 pages. With upwards of One 
Huodred Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 
Twenty-three Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of 
Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. Post free, One SHILLine. 
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A CHARMING GIFI BOOK! 


“ A brilliant book.”—Sketch. “ Particularly good,’’—Academy. 
6s. net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. the Ques. 
“Sir Henry Ponson! is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy 
of his Handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.’ 
“ Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Tilustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN —With Specie] Contributions from 
His Excellen PHEL late American Minister ; Professor JOHN KIN, 
LL.D. ; ROBERT BROWNING,” A. W. KINGLAKE; and Sir THEODORE 
MARTIN, K.C.B 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST, THE ISLE of WIGHT. 
BRECON and its BEACONS, THE WYE VALLEY. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and On EPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 





LLANDO SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, BOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEBEFOR D, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


1s. rag HOTELS LS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 
or’ 








“The most comprehensive and interesting Handbook to our vast city that we have 
seen.” — The World. 

“ Most emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Gra 

“The best Handbook to London ever issued.” — rpool Daily Post. 


Sixty Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. Twenty Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: SmmpKin, MarsHaLL, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 

















Writer’s Cramp. 





**G. J., aged 33, wrote 7-8 hrs. daily, 
...after about 7 yrs. of this employ. 
ment the initial symptoms of 
writer’s cramp first declared them- 
selves...I leara the cramp now 
affects the whole arm and he intends 
to abandon his present occupation 
for another of a totally different 
description.” 

Bham Medical Review, 


every minute or so. 


“I may add in my practice as a 
surgeon, I have found the gold-niba 
preventative as well as a corrective 
of writer's cramp—no slight recom- 
mendation, I think.’’ 7 
Herbert Vine, M.B , C.M. 


Send for Illustrated Price List or 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93, Cheapside; 95, Regent Street; 


21, High Street, Kensington. f 12s, 6d 


























FOUNTAIN -PENS AND STYLOS 


The objections to them, and how they have 


been met. 





But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from two or three general objections to them. 
pen is all very well,” people say, “ but it has to be carried upright, otherwise the ink comes out in your 
pocket ; in fact, the ink spills and makes a hideous mess on the smallest provocation. By way of com- 
pensation, when you want to write, the ink retires to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into your pocket) and 
refuses to emerge until the pen has been shaken and thumped until it squirts out a blot on the carpet.”’ 

This used to be true ; but the CAW PEN has met the difficulty. It doesnot have to be carried upright, 
it can be carried sideways, upside down, or in any position whatever. The ink cannot possibly spill, because 
it is in a hermetically closed chamber, screwed tight. There is no air-hole. 

The pen can Le jerked or thrown about as much as you please ; it cannot s,ill. On the other hand, until 
the CAW PEN is opened for use the nib (which is a gold one of the finest quality) is immersed in the ink. 
Consequently it writes at once, without giving any trouble. 


Ceteris paribus everyone would rather use a fountain pen that carries its own ink, and can, therefore, be 
used anywhere and at any moment, in preference to an ordinary pen, which has t» be dipped in the ink 


“A fountain 


call— The CAW PEN is not merely the only fountain pen which anyone cares to use who has once seen it as & 
pocket pen, but it is so convenient for desk use that it supersedes all other pens whatever. 


It is easily filled, and having a wide mouth does not clog with air bubbles during that operation. Pric-s 
“Caw pens have a repvte beyond their neighbours.” — Westminster Budget. 

The objection to Stylographic Pens is that the point rarely suits the writer’s hand, and cannot be adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be adjusted in an instant. It has not all the advantages of the 


oR CAW FOUNTAIN PEN ; but for people who prefer a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. Prices 


People’s Edition, price 6d. with Portrait. "Bpeclal terms for EBAY. 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. - 
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Relea: yen te oy i Furnival Street, E.C. 


frem 5s. 









British Depét—46,: Holborn Viaduct, London, E.O. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
At all the Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 


THE POTENTATE. 


A Romance. 
By FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


A steel bright romance of the middle ages......passages 
of lore and sdventure martialled by & skilled hand” 
A fascinating romance.”"—The Pall Mall Gasette. 


“ Admirably written.”—The Daily Chronicle. 


THE MACMAHON ; or, the Story of 
4 ag Johns, By OWEN BLAYNEY. Crown 


THE DARK WAY of LOVE. By 


CHARLES LE GOFFIE. » ene by WINGATE 
RINDER, Crown 8vo, 3s. 


SONGS of LOVE and EMPIRE. By 


E,. NESBITT. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“It is poetry, true poetry, that should live.” 
: » PoenThe Pall Mall Gazette, 


AN ESSAY on COMEDY. By George 


MEREDITH. NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 








A Pocket Edition of Mr. GEORGE 
MEREDITH’S SELECTED 
POEMS, printed on hand-made 
paper, wil/ be ready next week, 
price 6s. net. 


2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH’S NEW BOOKS. 
(THE WAR of the WENUSES. By 


GRAVES and E. V. LUCAS. Vol. Vv 
Acrowsantvs Britt Ll Library. ry pe ia = _ a 
pared, and Mr. Wells 


hing will be be the he figt to laugh, o ie hover ne War ort of the Wenuses.’”— 


E of Mr. Wi book 
himeeit tt onte of this Eiezatat aes a ols eThe Observer. 
“Tread it one night while ch a eslitery mecl, and L have mot 


had a headache since.”—Books of To-day. 

















“* At last the bicycle has its poet.”— The Referee. 


LEGENDS of the WHEEL. By Arruvur 


WAUGH. oe 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


«The. bie: fe ben op le singer in Mr. Arthur Waugh, wi 
the Wheel’ include some 0 come happils -turned pieces.”— 
ron & ny, e hands, or the wallet, 


of @ eee ‘Arthur Waugh has written the 
rela of verses which has =~ y 1s) ae 
Dene i ayeliog yet published.” — The 


FIGHTING for FAVOUR. BY W. G. 


Author of “In Oor Ill-Gotten Gold,” 
eo. 4Vol. CRAKE se arrowamith’s 8 a ww 8vo, cloth. ve 


** Fighting v. G. T which q 
omens R eulpeoey ot Sounry pa Dabligher — has just added to his 


—a whether ever 
cane ee Sees 99 ens: aly Too = Sy yt 


POINT of VIEW. By Canoe 
FOTHERGILL, Author of “The ma 
= aut perament,” &c. V. Vol KXRIL of Aeroenitn be. oo 


“A novel t — “ » 
m 0 be read.”—The Star. A cleverly told tale.”—The 





Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: Smpxrm, Marsnatc & Co,, Ltd. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa on 
being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure give forth their excess 
of oil, leaving for usea finely flavoured powder—~ Cocoaine,” a product 
which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its 
active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 





energy without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled 
tins. If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent 
post free for 9 stamps.JAMES EPPS & CO., Inp., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London 





No. 36. APRIL. 


Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net, 


I. ARCHAIC STATUETTES. 
Il. ARCHAIC ETRUSCAN STATUETTES. 


and MYRON. 


THE PORTFOLIO: 


ILLUSTRATED MONOGRAPHS ON ARTISTIC SUBJECTS. 


III. STATUETTES of the AGE of POLYCLEITOS 


Published April 16th. 


GREEK BRONZES. By A. Stuart Murray, LL.D., Keeper of the 


Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum. With 4 Photogravures and 41 other 


CoNTENTS. 


IV. STATUETTES of the AGE of PHEIDIAS. 


V. STATUETTES of the AGE of PRAXITELES 
| and LYSIPPOS. 
VI. GAULISH BRONZES. 


No. 35. JANUARY. 


trations in Sepia, and 24 other Illustrations. 


RUBENS. By BR. A. M. Stevenson. With 2 Copperplates, 8 Illus- 


8s. 6d. net. 


“* Exceedingly interesting—without doubt one of the handiest and most compact lives of Rubens.’’—Scotsman. 
“‘ The illustrations of this number are as abundant and good as usual.’’—Spectator. 


Lonpon: SEELEY & CO., Limirep, 88, Great Russe_t Srrest. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE 


By G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, M.A., 


VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


THE FREE TRADE MOVEMENT AND ITS RESULTS. 


Principal of the Birkbeck Institution. 





London : BLACKIE & SON, Liurrep, Old Bailey, 








IMPORTANT. 


All who are interested in books, either as readers, 
authors, purchasers, or vendors, should subscribe to the 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 
ESTABLISHED 1897. 
pS ees mets 


Literary articles (including leader on some prominent 
ic of the so announcements of forthcoming 
Tehumnen, ROMO an autvene ovente in eammactinel Wilh the 
publishing world, reviews (often ar ge G4 new books 


and magazines, correspondence, 
valuable feature of the paper is tive ilet of 


NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


(the most complete list issued) giving the ages size, 
wees pad ublisher, with an index of subjects and name 

author in one alphabet. Also in every number 
mtn sof a thousand 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
are advertised for, thus affording readers an excellent 
opportunity either of of own scarce volumes 
or purchasing oe ~~ ee 
attention ~~ o 


is particular’ 
Roarert arent 
Pree each week in th: oye 
copy of the 


po Ah Sn Ln ey 
Asan medium in recor ye oN 
Publishers’ Ci x and Booksellers’ Record stands un- 


rivalled, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Tae Pustisuers’ Crecutar can be had by sending ay | 
Order or Stamps to Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston 
Co., Limited, the Proprietors, St. Dunstan’s ky 
Fetter Lane, London, to whom all money-payments 
should be made, 


For One Fons, Bee ~~ he ee on 


8s. 6d. 

- oy ditto ‘atte 4s. 6d. 

= Three Months ditto 2s. 6d. 
1 Ameren aod the Continent, th Anal 8a Sub- 

sciiption, including postage o» Ils. Od, 





: London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp., 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No, 384.—-APRIU, 1898.——Price 6s. 
IL. THE STATE and CONDITIONS of LABOUR. 
II. RECENT SOLAR ECLIPSES. 
III. ENGLISH JESUITS and SCOTTISH INTRIGUES, 1581-82. 
IV. GENERAL BOURBAKI. 3 
V. BABYLONIAN DISCOVERIES. 
VI. NOVELS of AMERICAN LIFE. 
VII. THE UNDERSTANDING of ARCHITECTURE, 
VIII. ANTIQUITIES of HALLAMSHIRE. 
IX. PETER the GREAT. 
X. A SCOTTISH BORDER CLAN. 
XI. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION and MODERN FRANCE. 
London: Lonemans, Green & Co. 


NOW READY. 


BOOKS of the YEAR 1897. 


SIXTY-FIRST YEAR OF ISSUE OF 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE, 


ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


FOR THE YEAR 1897. 


Bo; 8vo, pp. over 224, cloth limp, 5s, net; or 
-” paif-roan -roan limp, 6s, 6d. net. 

It contains a much longer List of Works than last year’s 
Catalogue, including an addition of = 1,400 more 
Titles, but the may Soe remains the same, viz. .» 58 net, cloth 
limp; or half-roan limp, 6s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 


“* The lish Catalogue’ is a publication of national 
im ce. is nething existing that has any claim 
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REVIEWS. 


A WOMAN AND BURNS. 


Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop. Correspond- 
ence now Published in Full for the First 
Time. With Elucidations by William 
Wallace. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


E congratulate Mr. Wallace, at any 
rate, on his creative use of lan e. 
To have subscribed himself editor of this 
correspondence would have been a hackneyed 
and waybeaten mode; but as its elucidator 
he makes his bow before the curtain with 
a decided novelty and swagger. In one 
respect his commentary answers the title: 
it is brief and businesslike, avoiding the 
amplitude to which the modern editor is 
given, and needing the verve of Mr. Henley 
to render fascinating. 

But there our praise must mainly end. 
The letter of Mr. Ewing {librarian of the 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow), in the Scotsman 
of March 31, has established, we fear, 
numerous sins of omission and commission 
against Mr. Wallace. He is convicted of 
several errors in bibliographical statement— 
one particularly, in which he has undertaken 
to correct the editors of the Centenary Burns 
with more zeal than prudence. What is 
worse, though in his preface he loses no 
chance of gibing at the Centenary editors, 
he is shown by Mr. Ewing calmly to have 
adopted the results of their labours without 
a word of acknowledgment. The corre- 
spondence was in the hands of 
those editors, who not only paved the 
way for the present publication by calling 
attention to it after it had been forgotten, 
but drew on it largely for their edition 
of Burns, both in notes, we believe, 
and text: yet Mr. Wallace writes as if he 
were the first to make use of its valuable 
new matter in regard to early draughts of 
poems and bibliographical detail. A still 
heavier sin is that it is not ‘ published in 
full.” The source on which both he and 
the Centenary editors have drawn is the 
Lochryan MSS. now in America. From 
these he has, indeed, tolerably completed 
Mrs. Dunlop’s letters. But of Burns only 
four new letters are given, though man 
(Mr. Ewing shows) still remain to be found, 








and are quite possible to search for. 
Finally, with the exception of these four, 
none of Burns’s letters—Mr. Ewing avers— 
are given more completely than when they 
were published, twenty years ago, by Scott 
Douglas. 

Still, there is considerable gain in having 
this correspondence for the first time even 
so far complete. It sheds light on several 
points of Burns’s bibliography, and gives us 
a detailed picture of the most disinterested 
among Burns’s numerous connexions with 
women. Mrs. Dunlop is by far the most 
presentable of his female correspondents. 
The dreary specimens we have hitherto had 
of the poet’s inamoratas have created an 
anticipatory shudder at the forthcoming of 
a new batch of letters between the Scots 
Bard and any of the Scots Bard’s feminine 
admirers. Happily, in the first place, Mrs. 
Dunlop was not an inamorata. She was a 
staunch and tender friend. There is none 
of the stilted sentimentality which has 
already sickened us in the egregious 
Maclehose ; the lady does not pule as 
“Clarinda,” the Bard does not rant as 
‘‘Sylvander.” It is honest Robert Burns 
and Frances Dunlop. And good reason; 
the lady was in her sixties, complains of her 
deafness, confesses incipient blindness. The 
more to Burns’s credit—it is a new light on 
his character that he could maintain a loyal 
and affectionate correspondence with a 
woman old enough to be his mother, who 
could appeal neither to his senses nor even 
community of age. At first, while Burns is 
in the heyday of his early Edinburgh 
triumph, there is more than a suspicion that 
the warmth is on the lady’s side. But he 
returns to his Ayrshire home, the fine friends 
forget him, as fine friends forget a new toy 
which is no more a new toy, and is also a 
toy out of sight ; and then he opens his heart 
to the lady who is unforgetful. His letters 
grow long, habitual, confidential, affection- 
ate; and the connexion endures to within 
eighteen months of hisdeath. Why it gave 
way then must be sought, we think, to 
some extent in a review of Mrs. Dunlop’s 
character. 

The main interest of this book lies, to our 
mind, in her letters. Beyond the pleasing 
_— of affection, constancy, and for- 

earance towards a lady so advanced in 
—, there is no particular addition to our 

owledge of the poet in Burns’s letters. 
Nor are her letters brilliant: not very 
witty, not very cultivated, not models of 
style, not very wise. But they are the 
untutored display of a character ; a character 
clamantly feminine, belonging to a marked 
order, such as we may any of us meet, 
regard, love, and smile at in our life- 
experience. They are human, and touch 
the human in us after a fashion rare in that 
eighteenth century. It is a type sufficiently 
frequent, as we have said. A woman warm- 
hearted, voluble, clinging, exacting, with 
bridling vanity (yet a vanity frank and 
8s tage impulsive, wanting tact (yet by 
flashes and fits tactful), half-read, with half- 
taste (yet firmly convinced of her judg- 
ment), at once uneasily fearful of her 
deficiencies and comfortably self-complacent. 
A harmony of incongruities lovable withal, 
and often maternally wise towards her way- 





ward poet; being by no means a fool, nor 
by any means a sage. 

And all this is set in a situation which 
Englishmen have agreed to think ridicu- 
lous: the situation of an elderly woman 
retaining a youthful heart, and fixing aa 
engrossing affection on a young man. 
It is a standing dish for laughter in 
Mr. Gilbert’s operas; and the English 
public laughs con amore at every jeer. 
We fail to find it ridiculous, though we 
find it abundantly piteous. The youth- 
fulness of her letters is remarkable ; their 
playfulness, their warmth, their quite 
girlish sentiment and sentimentality. She 
writes perpetually, at the most garrulous 
length; she demands perpetual answers ; 
she tortures herself if the poet lets a month 
pass without an answer ; nay, when she can 
find no misery on that score, she torments 
herself because he does not complain and 
expostulate if she leaves him without a 
letter! Does it mean that he is indifferent 
to her letters? He once published a poetical 
address to her. Thenceforward she is con- 
tinually pluming herself on it, with childlike 
openness ; and now and again hints (‘‘ hint” 
is too weak a word!) that she thinks it full 
time for another. With her insatiable 
exactingness, one may lawfully surmise that 
the poor poet found her at times d——d 
troublesome! She lectures him very de- 
servedly on his indecencies; with wisdom 
and independence, but with little of the tact 
necessary for so touchy and independent a 
man. The climax comes when she im- 
petuously charges with indelicacy ‘‘ Tam o’ 
Shanter.” Burns evidently resents it bitterly. 
He ceases to write. Thereupon she sen 
him a note on a scrap of paper; a lovely 
example of the offended female icily marking 
her displeasure, yet secretly and tentatively 
fishing for a reconciliation, on the verge of 
climbing down, but trying whether an 
assumption of dignity will enable her to 
escape without it: a note all in the frigid 
third person, ‘Mrs. Dunlop,” and “ Mr. 
Burns,” with a variety of other beautifully 
characteristic touches. Burns forgives her 
the climbing down, responding with a brief 
note in which the friendliness is an obvious 
effort. But then he falls silent again; and 
finally she virtually does climb down, in a 
letter imploring him to write, and torturing 
herself in wonted manner. When we con- 
sider that Burns himself was a by no 
means immaculate man; and that the lady 
heard more evil of him than good, it is little 
cause for wonder, between the woman’s 
exactions and the man’s faults, if there was 
a breach at the last. There is much cause 
for wonder that the breach was postponed 
to the very. end of the poet’s life. 

We have said enough to show that this 
book is worth reading by those to whom 
human nature is always fraternally interest- 
ing. Mrs. Dunlop’s style is ungrammatical, 
disjointed, impetuously piled up to a degree. 
But this very deficiency is itself character- 
istic and harmonious, and to the lover of 
flesh and blood letter-writing has its own 
charm of nature. And many things shall be 





forgiven to her and Burns, because she is 
not Clarinda, and he is not Sylvander. 
As for Burns’s own letters, we hardly 


find them an interesting picture of the poet. 
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They are sentimental, sentimental as his 
beloved ‘“‘Man of Feeling,” Henry Mac- 
kenzie; there is far too much rant about 
‘manly independence,” and discontented 
railing on the rich in the best Hyde Park 
manner. Mr. Wallace quotes a certain 
“defence” of the ‘practice of making 
Fescennine verse.”” It amounts to a state- 
ment that such things are the thoughtless 
product of men’s convivial hours, and should 
not be repeated to women. Weak enough, 
surely, seeing that Burns notonly deliberately 
published such verse in a book circulating 
among all sorts and conditions of men—and 
women—but obstinately refused to omit 
them from a second edition at the lady’s 
request-—nay, even flung in a few extra, by 
way of makeweight! Burns himself would 
hardly have styled this feeble palliation a 
“defence” And he would certainly have 
scorned Mr. Wallace’s manner of seeming 
to abate the offence by a disingenuous 
euphemism. When a blackguard scrawls 
obscene lines on a public place we call it 
indecent rhyme; when a poet scrawls 
licentious lines on a public pege we call it, 
forsooth, ‘‘ Fescennine verse!” Burns him- 
self, who, at any rate, like Dryden, was no 
hypocrite, called his performances in this 
sort by a very plain name, which would 
shock Mr. Wallace’s Burnsite delicacy if we 
repeated it. Mr. Wallace also mentions a 
letter by which, it appears, the poet disposes 
in advance of the modern view that he was 
“a lewd peasant of genius.” We confess 
our unassisted dulness has not been able 
to identify the letter intended. 

As to the question of whether, and why, 
Mrs. Dunlop deserted Burns, we have 
already implied our opinion, which is not 
Mr. Wallace’s. It is plain to us that she 
did, and the reason obvious from the 
internal evidence of the letters them- 
selves. Her exactingness, her Sahara of 
words (her letters are of enormous length), 
her failures in tact, wearied the poet. His 
letters fell off; she tore her hair, implored, 
humbled herself, in vain. At last he sends 
a brief apology, with a poem. Bitterly 
offended, she takes most feminine revenge 
by criticising the poem in such a purposely 
irritant fashion as might sting a meeker 
poet than Burns. Result, another long 
silence. Thereafter the lady’s own letters 
begin to languish, while Burns still offends 
by silence, and she comments on it with 
every sign of hurt dignity. She goes to 
London, and her previous remark is very 
curious. She observes that few of her 
friends have returned from London the 
friends they were before, and wonders 
whether such will be the case with her. 
She immediately rebuts the idea; yet—was 
she already meditating the end? In any 
case, so it happened. She writes from 
London one by no means fervid letter, and 
then ceases. Burns writes, assumes too late 
the attitude of remonstrance and regretful 
suit on his side; but she answers not. He 
had wounded her pride, bitterly scarified 
her vanity; and she would not have been 
the woman she clearly was if she had not 
rejoiced to inflict on the poet what he had 
inflicted on her—and with feminine interest. 
Moreover, she was now among a fresh 
circle and fresh interests, no longer so 








dependent on Burns’s letters as when she 
was in a Scotch country“district. London 
buried what was really dead before. As 
for Burns’s previous neglect, in addition to 
the reasons mentioned, he was full of 
anxiety, trouble, depression, and whiskey— 
and he was a poet. Is it not enough? 
Let those answer who know something of 
poets and anything of women. 


PLAIN WORDS ABOUT THE JEWS. 


The Jew, the Gypsy, and el Islam. By the 
late Captain Sir Richard F. Burton. 
Edited by W. H. Wilkins. (Hutchinson.) 


Tue late Sir Richard Burton was like that 
Synesius whom Charles Kingsley describes 
as combining a strong practical faculty with 
a very muddy speculative one, and especially 
roud of his weakest side. Gifted with a 
orce of character which enabled him to 
dominate Orientals as a shepherd-dog rules 
sheep, with a perhaps unequalled readiness 
of resource, and with a vast colloquial know- 
ledge of most living languages, he yet often 
turned aside from the adventures wherein 
his soul rejoiced to plunge into questions of 
doctrine or linguistics for which he was 
fitted neither by nature nor training. But 
such excursions into the unaccustomed are 
seldom profitable, and although Burton’s in- 
domitable will made him overcome in some 
measure the difficulties which attend the 
beginner, he brought to such studies a full 
share of the defects to which the Greeks 
thought all self-taught and late’ learners 
liable. In the three essays which make up 
the volume before us we find much hasty pre- 
judgment, much misconception of evidence, 
much looseness of statement. Yet such is 
the charm of Burton’s strong and original 
personality that it cannot be denied that they 
are extremely interesting. 

Nowhere are Burton’s limitations more 
clearly to be seen than in the essay on theJew. 
One could not be in the essayist’s company 
for two minutes without perceiving that the 
Jews were of all races the one with which 
he was least in sympathy. He despised 
alike their solid virtues and their squalid 
vices, and itis not therefore rising to 
find him—d propos of their soaitiieanns in 
Palestine—thus including the whole nation 
in one sweeping condemnation : 


‘‘A people whose highest idea of religious 
existence are the superstitious sanctification of 
the Sabbath, the washing of hands, the blow- 
ing of ram’s horns, the saving rite ef circum- 
cision, and the thousand external functions 
compensating for moral delinquencies, with 
Abraham sitting at the gate of Hell to keep it 
closed for Jews; a community which would 
declare marriage impossible to some twelve 
millions of Gentiles, forbid them the Sabbath, 
and sentence to death every ‘ stranger’ reading 
an Old Testament; which would have all the 
Ger who are not idolaters without — 
whilst forbidding those whom it calls ‘ idola- 
ters’ (the Christians) to exercise the commonest 
feelings of humanity; which would degrade 
and insult one half of humanity, the weakest 
sex, and which would sanction slavery, and at 
the same time oppress and vilify its slaves by 
placing them on a level with oxen dnd asses ; 
@ faith which, abounding in heathen practices, 











would encourage the of the Black Art, 
would loosen every moral obligation, would 
grant dispensations to men’s oaths, and would 
sanction the murder of the unlearned ; a 

of injustice, whose Sanhedrins, at once 
heathenish and unlawful, have distinguished 
themselves only for force and fraud, for a 
abundant self-conceit, for cold-blooded cruelty, 
and for unrelenting enmity to all human 
nature—such conditions, it is evident, are not 
calculated to create or to e national life. 
The civilised world would never endure the 
presence of a creed which says to man, ‘ Hate 
thy neighbour unless he be one of ye,’ or of 
a code written in blood, not in ink, which visits 
the least infractions of the Rabbinical laws with 
exorcism and excommunication, with stoning 
and flogging to death. A year of stich spec- 
tacles would more than ce to excite the 
wrath and revenge of outraged humanity; the 
race, cruel, fierce, dogged, and desperate as in 
the days of Titus and Hadrian, would defend 
itself to the last; the result would be another 
siege and capture of Jerusalem, and the ‘ Chosen 
People’ would once more be prostrate in their 
blood, and be stamped out of the Holy Land.” 


We do not go to Bois-Guilbert for the true 
character of Isaac of York, nor can we 
wonder that the Jews of Damascus, in 
which city Burton was consul at the time 
these lines were written, made things so 
unpleasant that Lord Granville was in some 
measure compelled to recall him. 

This, however, would now matter little if 
Burton had known how to support his 
indictment by scientific proof; but this is 
exactly what he could not do. With the 
rapid glance of a man of action, he seized 
upon the facts as they presented themselves 
to his eye, and knew nothing of what he 
would doubtless have considered the tedious 
and useless labour of verification. Nearly the 
whole of his essay is inspired by an attack of 
Judeeophobia brought on by his misconcep- 
tion of the rate at which he supposed the 
Jewish nation to be increasing. Yet his 
own book proves the negative. In 1853, 
we read, the Jews of Great Britain numbered 
30,000, and in 1890 90,000. When we 
consider the vast Jewish immigration which 
recent events in Russia have poured in 
upon us, the greater part of this increase 
may appear to be due to immigration alone. 
In the same space of time, our whole popu- 
lation has leapt from twenty millions to 
thirty-three, so that the increase of the 
Jews has hardly kept pace with that of 
the rest of the inhabitants. Or, let us 
take the statement (probably much exagge- 
rated) which Burton quotes from Dio 
Cassius, that nearly two millions of Jews 

erished in the wars against Trajan and 

adrian. This would suppose, by the 
usual rule, a population of twelve millions, 
while Whitaker's Almanack gives the total 
number of Jews now in the world at seven. 
It hardly needs Dr. Jacobs’ recently collected 
evidence to prove that the Jews are both in 
fertility and bodily vigour inferior to the 
Weatern races. ; 

Can we say anything better of Burton’s 
evidence as to Jewish “ ferocity”? In his 
chapter on the continuity of Jewish tradi- 
tion, he gives a sort of calendar of Jewish 
outrages against Christians, from which we 
give a few excerpts : 

‘* A.D. 1255.—‘ Jappen,’ one of the chief Jews 
of Lincoln, and others of his faith, kidnapped 
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lad eleven years old, beat him with rods, cut 
off his nose and upper lip, broke some of his 
teeth, and pierced his side. 

A.D. 1336.—The Jews of Gustow, in Vandalia 
[Pomerania], insulted a Host. 

A.D. 1348.—The Jews were accused of poison- 
ing the wells and men, and of causing the plague 
which then devastated Eur.pe. Many wereslain, 
and thousands driven away from Germany... . 

A.D. 1518.—The Jews ill-treated consecrated 
Hosts, and murdered Christian children in the 
Electorate of Brandenburg. 

A.D. 1811.—A Christian woman disappeared 
in the Jewish quarter of se 

A.D. 1839.—A flask of blood passed through the 
Custom-house of Beyrout.”’ 


And so on. Between 1518 and 1811 only 
one set of outrages is reported, in other 
cases there is nothing to connect the Jews 
with the crimes recorded by tradition ; in 
yet others the author thinks it sufficient to 
observe that the Jews were rabbled or ex- 
pelled on suspicion. Would even a modern 
atrocity-monger condemn on such evidence 
a people who have, after all, produced a 
Spinoza, a Herschell, and a Beaconsfield ? 

This apart, there is much in the essay 
which will be read with interest by the 

meral reader, and which he would probably 

d a difficulty in obtaining elsewhere in 
so digestible a form. The account of the 
Sephardim, Ashkenazim, and other sects 
into which the Jews of the Holy Land are 
divided is most instructive, and, as Burton 
here gives us facts collected by himself, it is 
duties to be depended upon. It will, 
too, astonish many to find that the Talmud 
commands that all Gentiles found reading 
the Law of Moses should be put to death ; 
that in it Jews are forbidden to speak well 
of Gentiles, or to make them presents ; that 
alms given to God by Gentiles are “ so 
many sins”; that it is the duty of the Jew 
to cheat and rob the Gentile, ‘‘ when not in 
fear of the authorities”; and that a Jewish 
physician is recommended to treat Gentile 
patients only for practice, and to kill them 
if possible. It is true that such ordinances 
were, for the most part, the dicta of the 
Rabbis of Jabneh at a time when they 
were smarting under the hooks and scourges 
of Hadrian, and that they receive the same 
regard from modern Jews as the Levitical 
Law does from ourselves; but the fact that 
they should ever have been drawn up at 
all goes far to justify Tacitus’ ‘theory that 
the Jew of his time was “the enemy of the 
human race.” 


We do not propose to dwell long upon the 
essay on the cise which arose, curiously 
enough, out of a controversy in the 
AoavEmy of 1875-1876 between Burton and 
M. Paul Bataillard as to which of the two 
had been the first to point out the re- 
semblance—they each called it the identity 
—of the Gypsies with the Jats of India. 
Burton was as fluent in Romany as in most 
tongues, and was even thought by his wife, 
with the faith in the unproven common to 
the Burton household, to have gypsy blood 
in his own veins. His theories about the 
gypsies would, therefore, be entitled to 
much respect, but we look in vain here 
for information about gypsy magic and the 
like which is not taken from earlier writers. 
In the one exception to this that we have 
discovered—to wit, his statement that gypsy 


chiromancy is the same as that in use all 
over the world—he is in direct conflict with 
the late Lord Lytton, who in his youth spent 
nine months in a gypsy encampment, and 
declared that the whole system of gypsy 
divination differed in every respect from 
that practised by more civilised ‘ occultists.”’ 

And so we come to the essay on el Islam, 
written immediately after Burton’s daring 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and, therefore, con- 
siderably earlier than those which precede 
it in the book. Burton’s admiration of 
Islam is well known, and he here gives 
reason for it : 


“The recurring prmpose which runs through 
the world is chiefly manifested by the higher 
esteem in which man holds man. David made 
him little lower than the angels. Christianity, 
a system of ascetism, con this estimate. 
We are fallen beings, fallen not through our 
own fault ; condemned to eternal death, not by 
our own demerits ; ransomed by a Divine Being 
not through our own merits. Islam, on the 
con , raised men from this debased status, 
and with the sound sense which charac- 
terises the creed, inspired and raised him in the 
scale of creation by teaching him the dignity of 
human nature.” : 


Yet he confesses that Islam has found 
itself powerless against Western races; and 
while he praises the wise rule which compels 
every Moslem, whether preacher or layman, 
to live by “some honest secular calling” 
1 (even the Sultan, he says, makes and sells 
toothpicks), he has no condemnation for the 
fanaticism, the cruelty, and the hatred of 
learning which has too often accompanied 
its propagation. Perhaps he saw in these 
last but the innate defects of the Semitic 
race, in which he was not, it may be, far 
wrong. How he would have enjoyed the 
smashing of the Mahdi! 

Thus we leave with regret a book which, 
although in no sense a contribution to 
science, is yet a fitting memorial of one of 
the most wonderful men of our century. 
Though the essays are well printed, we are 
afraid that we cannot congratulate Mr. 
Wilkins on his editing. Burton was no 
academic scholar, but he would never have 
written “ passima”’ for “‘ pessima,” ‘“ didas- 
culia” for ‘‘didascalia,” nor ‘‘ Helispotes ”’ 
for “‘ Heliopolis.” Neither would he have 
called the Spanish miuister Mendiza/e/, nor 
have spoken of the gypsies as making road- 
signs out of fur-twigs. Mr. Wilkins also 
makes the statement that Anna Commena 
was “Empress of Constantinople” — a 
mistake from which a perusal of Count 
Robert of Paris might have saved him. 


MR. WYNDHAM’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Poems of Shakespeare. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by George Wynd- 
ham. (Methuen.) 


Ecce iterum the Sonnets! And with the 
Sonnets this time the too often neglected 
narrative poems. And hot a mere essay, or 
study, or bellicose pamphlet, but a ly 
volume, set forth in Messrs, Constable’s best 
type, rich with Introduction and Text and 








Notes, all the complete paraphernalia of the 
library edition. The book is pleasant to the 
-eyesand light tothe hand, Certainly no one 
could wish to read his Shakespeare in more 
desirable form. From Mr. Wyndham, 
after that admirable introduction to the 
“Tudor Translations” reprint of North’s 
Plutarch, one is sure of honest workman- 
ship and criticism at once thorough and 
fine. Nevertheless we must confess to 
ee his edition with some tre- 
idation. Under which king will this 
zonian serve? And whether it be 
Pembroke or Southampton, can he pos- 
sibly have anything to say about the 
question which has not already been said, 
well said and said to iteration, either by Mr. 
Tyler on the one side, or by Mr. Sidney Lee 
on the other? It is distinctly relieving to 
find that the Personal Question does not 
loom so large in Mr. Wyndham’s eyes as to 
hopelessly obscure the many more important 
issues which the Sonnets raise. On the 
contrary, he relegates it remorselessly to 
its proper place in the background : 

‘*The controversy,” he says, ‘“‘has its own 
interest ; but that interest, I submit, is alien 
from, and even antagonistic to, an appreciation 
of lyrical excellence. I do not mean that the 
Sonnets are ‘ mere exercises’ written to ‘ rival’ 
or to ‘ parody’ the efforts of other poets. Such 
curiosities of criticism are born of a nervous 
revulsion from conclusions reached by the more 
confident champions of a ‘personal theory,’ 
and their very eccentricity measures the amount 
of damage done, not by those who endeavour, 
laudably = to retrieve a great lost life, 
but by those who allow such attempts at bio- 
graphy to bias their consideration of poems 
which we possess intact. If, indeed, we must 
choose between critics who discover an auto- 
biography in the Sonnets, and critics who find 
in them a train of poetic exhalations whose 
airy iridescence never reflects the passionate 
= of this earth, then the first are pre- 
ferable,” 


But given the fact of personal experience, 
of an intimate and passionate kind, under- 
lying the composition of the poems, can we 
not be content with that? Would added 
details really help us to understand, when 
the experience has been so universalised, so 
idealised, by the poet’s genius, so shot about 
with fancy and so sha by the subtle 
operation of the speculative intellect, as to be 

ost cut away from the frail cords that 
bind it to earth ? 

‘In Shakespeare’s Poems, as in every ore 
work of art, single experiences have 
generalised, or, rather, mer, in the passion 
which they rouse to a height and a pitch of 
sensitiveness immeasurable in contrast with its 
puny origins. The volume and intensity of an 
artist’s passion have led many to believe that 
great artists speak for all mankind of joy and 
sorrow. But to great artists the bliss and 
martyrdom of man are of less import, so it 
seems, than to others. The griefs and tragedies 
that bulk so largely in the lives of the inept 
and the inarticulate are—so far as we ma 
divine the secrets of as alien race—but 7 sal 

of the t artist’s experience : y 
nak sccbaah. as stimulants of his 
sense of the whole world’s infinite appeal to 
sensation and consciousness.” 


We do not quite go all the way with Mr. 
Wyndham. ou capnot, after all, except 





by a dangerous abstraction, isolate the 
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rsonality of the artist from the personality 
ot the wo Nor are artists really such a 
race apart as they are here represented ; 
they have “organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions,” as we have; their in- 
tuitions and idealisms, different in degree 
rather than in kind, slide insensibly into 
those of ordinary humanity. Whatever, 
then, vitally affects our conception of 
Shakespeare’s personality is not insignificant 
for the study of his art. We cannot pretend 
to think that it does not matter whether the 
relations shadowed forth in the Sonnets were 
with a petty sensualist like Pembroke, or a 
man like Southampton, who, though often 
“too rash, too unadvised, too sudden,” had 
at least his touches of heroism in him. 
We do not feel sure that Mr. Wyndham 
has quite appreciated the moral distance 
between the two men. Southampton 
braved disgrace by marrying Elizabeth 
Vernon in defiance of the queen. Pembroke 
had a secret intrigue with Mary Fitton. 
Trouble ensued. She whined to him to 
marry her; and he refused. A sordid story 
enough! Yet Mr. Wyndham, apparently 
under the influence of the “gospel of 
strength,” merely comments, “In truth 
’twas a dare-devil age of large morals and 
high spirits.” 

Surely, then, the Personal Question is not 
unimportant, although we believe it to be 
insoluble, or, at least, unsolved. Neverthe- 
less, like Mr. Wyndham, we are a little weary 
of it; we feel that it has bulked larger in 
the discussion of the Sonnets than it deserves, 
and we gladly acquiesce in Mr. Wyndham’s 
decision not to treat it with any elaboration 
of detail. His own judgment is briefly given 
as follows. After assigning the composition 
of the Sonnets on general grounds to the 
years 1599-1602, he adds: 


‘“‘ Further confirmation of an almost decisive 
character has been adduced by Mr. Tyler. But 
I pass his arguments, since they are based, in 
part, on the assumption that the youth in ques- 
tion was William Herbert; and although Mr. 
Tyler would, as I think, win a verdict from any 
jury composed and deciding after the model of 
Scots procedure, his case is one which cannot 
be argued without the broaching of many issues 
outside the sphere of artistic appreciation.”’ 


In certain dissertations which find a place 
in his unusually full and interesting notes, 
Mr. Wyndham does, however, contribute 
something to the unravelling of one or two 
of the problems connected with the literary 
history of the Sonnets. He has taken the 
trouble to unalyse the use of capital and italic 
letters in the First Quarto; and has come 
to the conclusion that this is not, as Mr. 
Sidney Lee seems to think, due to purely 
arbitrary whims on the part of the printer, 
but is rather based upon principles perfectly 
intelligible in their day, and now obsolete. 
And he has found a new clue for the dating 
of the Sonnets in the lines : 

“From you have I been absent in the spring, 

— _— pide Aprill (drest in all his 

Trim 

Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing: 

= heauie Saturne laught and leapt with 


This must mean, thinks Mr. Wyndham, 
that the planet Saturn was a conspicuous 





feature in the sky during the April referred | 








to, and he has astronomical authority for the 
statement that the only available years 
during which this could have been the case 
were 1601, 1602, and, possibly, 1600. The 
argument is ingenious, but not quite con- 
vincing. That other astronomical passage : 


“The mortall Moone hath her eclipse in- 
dur’de,” 


Mr. Wyndham would explain by reference 
to an actual eclipse, that of May 24, 1603, 
for choice. ‘‘ Mortall,” he says, ‘‘ can 
mean in deadly case.” Possibly it can; 
but the obvious meaning of a “ mortall 
Moone” is surely not an immortal planet, 
but a woman, and that woman Elizabeth. 
On the other hand, it cannot be Elizabeth’s 
“death” that is referred to, for to 
“endure” an eclipse is precisely not to 
die. It is rather some sickness or notable 
but surmounted danger to State and throne 
that must be in question. 

For the brief summary of Shakespeare’s 
career contained in Mr. Wyndham’s intro- 
duction we have nothing but praise; the 
section on the ‘‘ Poetomachia,” or war of the 
theatres, is particularly clear and good. 
But the golden merit of the book is in its 
sheer critical quality. Inevitable, in writing 
of Shakespeare, not to feel and say 
much that has been felt and said before ; 
yet, with the ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” and the 
“‘ Lucrece ”’ criticism has often dealt but 
pane and we do not remember to 

ave read anywhere quite such a fine 
analysis of their magnificent art as Mr. 
Wyndham gives us, an analysis rendered 
the more pleasurablé by his own very acute 
sense of and control over the beauty of 
prose style. Let us take, for an example, 
what Mr. Wyndham says on the contrasting 
imagery of the two poems. Of the “ Venus 
and Adonis ”— 


‘The laughter and sorrow of the poem... 
are rendered by images, clean-cut as in antique 
gems, brilliantly enamelled as in medieval 
chalices, numerous and interwoven as in Moorish 
arabesques ; so that their incision, colour, and 
rapidity of development, apart even from the 
intricate melodies of the verbal medium in 
which they live, tax the faculty of artistic 
appreciation to a point at which it begins to 
participate in the asceticism of artistic crea- 
tion.” 


Then, of the “‘ Lucrece” : 


“Tf the ‘Venus’ be a pageant of gesture, 
the ‘Lucrece’ is a drama of emotion. You 
have the same wealth of imagery, but the 
images are no longer sun-lit and sharply de- 
fined. They seem, rather, created by the reflex 
action of a sleepless brain—as it were fantastic 
symbols deol from the lying report of tired 
eyes staring into darkness; and they are no 
longer used to decorate the parthewn | play of 
natural desire and reluctance, but to project 
the shadows of abnormal ion and acute 
mental distress. The poem is full of nameless 
terror, of ‘ ghastly shadows’ and ‘ quick-shift- 
ing antics.’” 

The treatment of the imagery, and the 
verbal melody of the Sonnets, is equally 
fine. And even finer is the discussion of 
certain large imaginative ideas which are 
the very root and centre of that acutel 
eee and yet splendidly generalised, 

ody of verse. In some passages of subtle 
and interpretative criticism Mr. Wyndham 





shows the Sonnets “ steeped in Renaissance 
Platonism,”’ full of notions of Ideal Beauty, 
and of a Love and Constancy for which the 
terrene limitations of time and space have 
no longer their significance. He concludes 
with an eloquent passage, in which he sums 
up his theory of the relations of Shake- 
speare’s art to the experience which served 
as its material : 


‘* Tt matters nothing to Art that Titian may 
have painted his Venus from the Medici’s wife : 
Antinous gave the world a Type of Beauty to 
be gazed at without a thought of Hadrian. 
But the case is not altered when the man who 
rejoices or suffers is also the man who labours 
and achieves. It matters nothing to Art that 
Luca Signorelli painted the corpse of his be- 
loved son; and it is an open question if Dante 
loved, indeed, a living Beatrice. Works of 
perfect Art are the tombs in which artists lay 
to rest the passions they would fain make 
immortal. The more perfect their execution, 
the longer does the sepulchre endure, the sooner 
does the passion perish. Only where the hand 
has faltered do ghosts of love and anguish still 
complain. In the most of his Sonnets Shake- 
om hand does not falter. The wonder of 

em lies in the art of his poetry, not in the 
accidents of his life; and, within that art, not 
so much in his choice of poetic themes as in the 
wealth of his IMAGERY, which grows and shines 
and changes : above all, in the perfect execution 
of his VERBAL Metopy. That is the body of 
which his IMAGERY is the soul, and the two 
make one creation so beautiful that we are not 
concerned with anything but its beauty.” 


Mr. Wyndham impresses us as likely to 
take a high place in the ranks of contem- 
porary criticism. He is not entirely eman- 
cipated from the domination of the paradox 
and the phrase; but he has a clear head and 
a stately way of expressing himself; he is 
willing, in a hurried age, to write leisurely 
and serenely, out of an acquaintance with 
his subject which is far more than merely 
superficial; and, above all, he has shown 
that his studies and his enthusiasms are by 
preference directed to the best things. 


MR. BINYON’S POEMS. 


Porphyrion : and Other Poems. By Laurence 
Binyon. (Grant Richards.) 


Mr. Laurence Bryyon has essayed a poem 
of greater compass than the modern ver- 
sifier generally ventures to launch himself 
upon. Porphyrion, a narrative in five books, 
occupies some fifteen hundred lines. And 
this is in itself satisfactory. There is one 
glory of the lyric, and another of the epic, 
indeed; but an ambitious young poet is 
well advised not to shirk the challenge to 
his staying powers, which the effort of con- 
tinuous composition implies. The idea of 
the poem, borrowed from Rufinus’ Historia 
Monachorum, is briefly this. A young 
ascetic is visited in his desert cell by @ 
vision of ideal beauty, which as suddenly 
quits him. He pursues her into the world, 
hoping once again to recover that rapture. 
But the cities yield her not, neither Antioch 
with its pomp of wanton luxury, nor the 
shock of arms in the breach of a beleaguered 
fortress. She who came in solitude may 
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not be found amid the greater solitude of 
the homes and haunts of men. Only in the 
my of tragic death does the beatific 
vision gleam once more upon the exalted 
senses of the youth. In Porphyrion there 
are many things to charm, things delicately 
apprehended and delicately said, touches of 
a mind uncommonly sensitive to the glory 
and loveliness of the world. Certain pas- 
sages linger in the memory ; this ye, 
of the first faint perturbations in the lad’s 
hermit soul : 
“Now, at calm evening, the just-waving 
boughs 
Of the lone tree began to trouble him : 
Almost he had arisen, following swift 
As after beckoning hands. Now every dawn 
At once disrobed him of tranquillity. 
Fever had taken him ; and he was wrought 


Into perpetual strangeness, visited 
By — and bright hauntings from the 
world. 


And now the noon intolerable grew : 
The very rock, ee ey him, seemed 
To listen for his footfall, and the stream 


Commented, whi ing to the rushes. Ah, 
The little lizard, blinking in the sun, 
Was spying on his soul!” 


Or again, this fine realisation of the moment 
when Porphyrion has surmounted the last 
parc Sam which bars him from the 
world, and stands looking through the night 
towards the great Syrian plain : 
‘‘ When on the infinite horizon, lo! 
Sending an herald clearness, upward stole 
Tranquil and vast, over the world, the moon. 


Delicately as when a sculptor charms 
The ignorant clay to liberate his dream, 
Out of the yielding dark with subtle ray 
And imperceptible touch she moulded hill 
And valley, beauteous undulation mild, 
Inlaid with silver estuary and stream, 
Until her solid world created shines 
Before her, and the hearts of men with peace, 
That is not theirs, disquiets: peopled now 
Is her dominion ; she in far-off towns 
Has lighted clear a long-awaited lamp 
For many a lover, or set an end to toil, 
Or terribly invokes the brazen lip 
Of trumpets blown to Fate, where men 
besieged 
For desperate sally buckle their bright arms. 
All these, that the cheered wanderer on his 
height 
In fancy sees, the lover’s secret kiss, 
The mirth-flushed faces thronging through 
the streets, 
And ships upon the glimmering wave, and 
flowers 
In sleeping gardens, and encounters fierce, 
And revellers with lifted cups, and men 
In prison bowed, that move not for their 
chains, 
And sacred faces of the newly dead ; 
All with a mystery of gentle light 
She visits, and in her } charm includes.” 
Mr. Binyon has mastered many of the 
mysteries of modern blank verse, so soft and 
various with its artfully disposed accents 
and resolved feet and distributed pause. 
Yet we are bound to say that, for all its 
grace, the poem fails as a whole to stimulate 
or to satisfy. It lacks fibre, strenuousness, 
the dramatic instinct. The theme suggests 
its moments of tragedy, but the tragic 
handling is absent. The emotion does not 
thrill; itis without breadth and simplicity— 





above all, without strength of treatment. 
The very abundance of beauty in the poem 


ea its effectiveness; the outlines are 
bl in indistinct prettiness; you cannot, 
so to speak, see the wood for the trees. To 
take an instance. Porphyrion bursts into 
a hall of revel at Antioch, and is enslaved 
by a woman, not her whom he sought. Mr. 
Binyon was bound to use the utmost re- 
sources of his art to make this woman 
vivid, convincing. Actually, of three women 
described, she is the least visualised, the 
least defined. The two women whom 
Porphyrion passes by allure more; and so 
the scene is robbed of its climax. 

Our feeling as regards ‘‘ Porphyrion” 
extends also to the other poems printed 
with it. We recognise the refinement, the 
scholarship, the poetic intention of all that 
Mr. Binyon writes. But there is so little 
of it that appears really inevitable, that im- 
presses us with an immediate intuition of 
something necessary to be said. This, how- 
ever, arrests us, as a more than usually 
authentic utterance : 


‘““May EvENINe. 


So late the rustling shower was heard : 
Yet now the aéry west is still. 

The wet leaves , and lightly stirred 
Great drops out of the lilac spill. 
Peacefully blown, the ashen clouds 
Uncurtain height on height of sky. 
Here, as I wander, beauty crowds 

In freshness keen upon my eye. 


Now the shorn turf a glowing green 

Takes in the mossy cedar’s shade ; 

And through the poplar’s trembling screen 
Fires of the evening blush and fade. 

Each way my marvelling senses feel 

Swift odour, light, and luminous hue 

Of leaf and flower upon them steal : 

The songs of birds pierce my heart through. 


The tulip clear, like yellow flame, 
Burns upward from the gloomy mould: 
As though for passion forth they came. 
Red hearts of peonies unfold : 

And perfumes tender, sweet, intense, 
Enter me, delicate as a blade. 

The lilac odour wounds my sense, 

Of the rich rose I am afraid.” 


That is felt; and it has atmosphere. Yet 
has not another written : 


‘“* The winds that in the garden toss 
The Guelder-roses give me pain, 
Alarm me with the dread of loss, 
Exhaust me with the dream of gain” ? 


Must we select another poem for especial 
mention, it should be ‘‘ Martha”—a fantastic 
London tragedy, beautifully imagined and 
arg rendered, with precisely that 
irectness, that grip of the essential and 
exclusion of the superfluous, the absence of 
which we have regretted in ‘‘ Porphyrion.” 


AN OBSERVER IN MALAY. 
Studies in Brown Humanity. By Hugh 
Clifford. (Grant Richards. ) 


In his new volume, Mr. Clifford, at the 
beginning of the sketch entitled ‘‘ At the 
Heels of White Man,” expresses his anxiety 
as to the state of England’s account in the 
Day-book of the Recording Angel “for the 





good and the bad we have done—both with 
the most excellent intentions.” The inten- 
tions will, no doubt, count for something, 
though, of course, every nation’s conquests 
are paved with good intentions; or if may 
be that the Recording Angel, looking com- 

assionately at the strife of hearts, may 
disdain to enter into the Eternal Book the 
facts of a struggle which has the reward of 
its righteousness even on this earth—in 
victory and lasting greatness, or in defeat 
and humiliation. 

And, also, love will count for much. If 
the opinion of a looker-on from afar is 
worth anything, Mr. Clifford’s anxiety about 
his country’s record is needless. To the Ma- 
lays whom he governs, instructs, and guides 
he is the embodiment of the intentions, of 
the conscience and might of his race. 
And of all the nations conquering distant 
territories in the name of the most excellent 
intentions, England alone sends out men 
who, with such a transparent sincerity of 
feeling, can speak, as Mr. Clifford does, of 
the place of toil and exile as “the land 
which is very dear to me, where the best 
years of my life have been spent ”—and 
where (I would stake my right hand on it) 
his name is pronounced with respect and 
affection by those brown men about whom 
he writes. 

All these studies are on a high level of 
interest, though not all on the same level. 
The descriptive chapters, results of personal 
observation, seem to me the most interesting. 
And, indeed, in a book of this kind it is 
the author’s personality which awakens the 
greatest interest ; it shapes itself before one 
in the ring of sentences, it is seen between 
the lines—like the progress of a traveller in 
the jungle that may be traced by the sound 
of the parang chopping the swaying creepers, 
while the man himself is glimpsed, now and 
then, indistinct and passing between the 
trees. Thus in his very vagueness of 
appearance, the writer seen through the 
leaves of his book becomes a fascinating 
companion in a land of fascination. 

It is when dealing with the aspects 
of nature that Mr. Clifford is most con- 
vincing. He looks upon them lovingly, 
for the land is “very dear to him,” and 
he records his cherished impressions so 
that the forest, the great flood, the jungle, 
the rapid river, wal’ te menacing rock 
dwell in the memory of the reader long 
after the book is closed. He does not say 
anything, in so many words, of his affection 
for those who live amid the scenes he 
describes so well, but his humanity -is large 
enough to pardon us if we suspect him of 
such a rare weakness. In his preface he 
expresses his regret at not having the gifts 
(whatever they may be) of the kailyard 
school, or—looking up to a very different 
a genius of Mr. Barrie, He has, 

owever, gifts of his own, and his genius 
has served his country and his fortunes in 
another direction. Yet it is when attempt- 
ing what he professes himself unable to do, 
in telling us the simple story of Umat the 
punkah-puller, with unaffected simplicity 
and with half-concealed tenderness, that he 
comes nearest to artistic achievement. 

Each study in this volume presents some 
idea, illustrated by a fact told without 
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artifice, but with an effective sureness of 
knowledge. The story of Tukang Burok’s 
love, related in the old man’s own words, 
conveys the very breath of Malay thought 
and speech. In “ His Little Bill” the 
coolie, Lim Teng Wah, facing his debtor, 
stands very distinct before us, an in- 
significant and tragic victim of fate with 
whom he had quarrelled to the death over a 
matter of seven dollars and sixty-eight cents. 
The story of the ‘Schooner with a Past” 
may be heard, from the Straits eastward, 
with many variations. Out in the Pacific 
the schooner becomes a cutter, and the 
pearl-divers are replaced by the Black-birds 
of the Labour Trade. But Mr. Clifford’s 
variation is very good. There is a passage 
in it—a trifle—just the diver as seen coming 
up from the depths, that in its dozen lines 
or so attains to distinct artistic value. And, 
scattered through the book, there are many 
other passages of almost equal descriptive 
excellence. 

Nevertheless, to apply artistic standards 
to this book would be a fundamental error 
in appreciation. Like faith, enthusiasm, or 
heroism, art veils part of the truth of life to 
make the rest appear more splendid, in- 
spiring, or sinister. And this book is only 
truth, interesting and futile, truth un- 
adorned, simple and straighforward. The 
Resident of Pahang has the devoted friend- 
ship of Umat, the punkah-puller, he has an 
individual faculty of vision, a large sym- 
pathy, and the scrupulous consciousness of 
the good and evil in his hands. He may 
well rest content with such gifts. One can- 
not expect to be, at the same time, a ruler 
of men and an irreproachable player on the 
flute. 

JoserH ConRaD. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 





Points of View, and Other Poems. By G. 
Colmore. (Gay & Bird.) 


es lee soliloquies,’’ says the author, 
“deal mostly with one particular 
moral offence considered from the stand- 
ints of those who sin and those who sit in 
judgment.” . They do; and, which is worse, 
they deal with this offence not tragivally, 
but casuistically, in the fashion for which 
Browning will have to answer at the last 
day. They are less poems than studies in 
ethical pathology. rs. Colmore muses in 
a garden : 
** But my thoughts still circle, wheel-like, 
Round the thing I want to know, 
What the other women feel like 
When the paths they follow go 
From the sunlight of the hillside 
To the valley down below.” 
The theme is a thoroughly morbid one, and 
the quality of sheer poetic force displayed 
in the handling is not sufficient to raise it 
into the spheres of art. Nine-tenths of the 
matter is not fused or illumined at all. This 
is not poetry : 
‘“* For ’owever bad I seems, 
And ’owever much to blame, 
It’s ’eaviogly wot a woman dreams, 
Before she comes to shame.”’ 





No more is this: 


«* And later on I said I’d 
And fetch my husband Soe his club, 
And drive him to a flower-show 
To see some bulbs he wants to grow, 
And some new foreign shrub.” 


It is not all quite as bald as this, but to 
this level it constantly tends to sink ; and at 
the best the verse is rhetorical merely, un- 
touched by beauty and vexing the spirit. 
We think it a pity, for Mrs. Colmore has 
shown in an earlier volume that she has an 
undeniable, if slender, lyric and elegiac 
gift. 


Egypt in the Nineteenth Century ; or, Mehemet 
Ali and his Successors until the British 
Occupation of 1882. By D. A. Cameron. 
(Smith, Elder.) 


Eeyrr is a land with a future. It is also a 
land about which, at the present moment, 
clusters a multitude of conflicting imperial 
interests of a very practical kind. Any 
book, therefore, which sets the mind of the 
every-day person upon the right line of out- 
look and retrospect is of importance. Such 
a book is Mr. Cameron’s; for its straight- 
forward arrangement, its clear method, its 
lucid style, and for the businesslike atmos- 
phere of practical common sense which 

ervades it, it would not be easy to praise 
it overmuch. The story begins with the 
domination of that unique body the Mame- 
lukes—but here are the landmarks as Mr. 
Cameron discerns them : 


** . . .« Nelson and Napoleon, Mehemet Ali’s 
massacre of the Mamelukes, [brahim's victory 
at Konia, Napier at Acre, Waghorn’s Overland 
Route, De ’ Canal, the revolt*of Arabi, 
and Lord Wolseley’s triumph at Tel-el-Kebir. 
These, again, cluster into one fact, the long 
struggle  orednn England and France for the 
control of the Egyptian route to India.” 


And meanwhile what of the Egyptians, the 
legitimate owners of the soil? Through 
the story of rival claimants for sovereignty, 
told with the aplomb of the excited im- 
aig the patriotic Briton, enthusiastic 
or law, order, and punctual dividends, you 
catch glimpses of a Helot race toiling first 
for one master then for another, drained of 
their life-blood to supply the luxury of the 
Mamelukes, digging canals with their finger- 
nails to forward the ambition of Mehemet 
Ali, oppressed and despised by whoever for 
the moment might be their master—the 
sons of the men who, when Europe was 
sparsely inhabited by savage tribes and the 
Tartars were barbarous nomads, upreared 


'| the pyramids and read the skies. 


The Life of the Rev. James Morison, D.D. 
With Six Portraits. By William Adam- 
son, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


PrrvorpaL Morison was a favourable speci- 
men of what is probably an almost extinct 
school of Scotch divines. He was a man 
of first-rate abilities, which he had culti- 
vated strenuously; of spirituality, and he 
made of it a social force; of natural 
eloquence, and he used it to the highest 
ends he knew. So far as the wider 
questions of the century—indeed, so far as 


the great literature of the world-was con- | 











cerned, he does not count. Fate cast his 
lot in a provincial sphere. His school was 
Edinburgh University in its darkest hour; 
his career was determined by circumstances 
and his own predilection: a Presbyterian 
pulpit and a place ——ee preachers of a 


secession from a sect. ithin the narrow 
limits of such a career he gave evidence of 
magnanimity. He set himself early to work 
to modify the more tigerish aspect of Calvin’s 
doctrine of election, and manfully stood to 
his guns when he was arraigned before the 
assembly of his peers, and was formally 
excommunicated. But he was probably the 
one man of first-rate ability aney them, 
and by his ejection the outcast gained rather 
than lost. A useful and honourable career 
came to an end in 1893. Here are the last 
words of Mr. Gladstone’s oration on the 
occasion of his funeral : 


‘* Our hearts are sore with sense of loss, and 
sometimes we think it cannot be that he has 
gone, and that we shall never hear his gentle 
word or see his kindly face again on earth. Yet 
as we recall alike his life and death, his warfare 
and his victory, his splendid service here and 
his rest now with Christ, we, looking up to his 
Lord and ours, sum up all we think and all we 
feel in the one word—Hallelujah.” 


Dr. Adamson has done his work admir- 
ably. The most indifferent reader will hardly 
fail to catch the contagion of his earnestness 
and enthusiasm. 


Life and L+tters of Thomas Kilby Smith, Brevet 
Major-General, United States Volunteers, 
1820-1887. By his Son, Walter George 
Smith. (Putnam’s Sons.) 


Generat SmirH was a busy man, an enthu- 
siastic soldier, and from his youth upwards 
accustomed to do things on a large scale. 
re py was he accustomed during the 
evil days and nights of the Civil War to 
write to his mother, his wife, and his other 
friends and relatives at a length which fills 
the thoughtful reviewer with astonishment. 
Everything he had to say was necessarily of 
interest. He was in the thick of things, he 
was no end of an excellent officer; but he 
was cursed by fate with a pen of electrical 
agility, and a style that scintillated with the 
cheapest glitter of colonial rhetoric. Here 
is a passage taken quite by hazard; it 
occurs in a familiar letter written to his 
mother : 


‘*The North-western Indians are up in arms 
to renew the massacres that chilled us with 
horror in the annals of the early pioneers. 
Again is the reeking scalp torn from the living 
victim’s head. Again is the unborn child torn 
quivering cay es a ag womb, and - 
quivering upon her pulseless heart ; again is the 
torch applied to the settler’s cabin, the forts and 
blockhouse -_. by the ruthless savage, the 
tomahawkand rifle ever busied in their murderous 
work.” 


However, Mr. Smith has been well advised 
in es these letters. They furnish 
valuable landmarks of the course of events, 
they abound in interesting touches to illus- 
trate the characters of men prominent in 
affairs, and between their lines may be. dis- 
cerned the notes of a strong and amiable 
character. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 
A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 


Tue DestTRoyeEr. By Bensamin SwIrt. 


This remarkable book, the third novel by the author of Nancy 
Noon and The Tormentor, is dedicated to Maurice Maeterlinck in 
these words: ‘Sir, I offer these rude Northern chapters, not 
because they are fit to be offered, but because even a rude gift may 
be allowed to express a sincere admiration.” Here is a fragment 
of dialogue which explains the title of this powerful study. A 
girl (later she marries a wreck of a man who goes mad on his 
wedding night) has asked Dr. Bede, who owns a private asylum, 
“what mostly helps to fill a place like this?” 


‘*** Ah, what interest have you in that ?’ 

‘I’m not a baby, and I don’t shudder like mamma.’ 

‘Pm glad, then,’ he said. ‘ Your sex is generally cowardly in face of 
scientific truths. . . . It’s the war god who most fills our home here.’ 

‘ The war god ?’ 

‘Yes. There are so many of them! But I mean Love. Love is a 
war god, not easy-going at all, as weak novelists make out, but terrible, 
he. Hundreds here are all shot through by his arrows.’ 

‘Love is a Destroyer, then ?’ 

‘ Yes, he may become a Destroyer in two ways. I mean if you obey 
him to excess, and also if you disobey him altogether.’ ”’ 


Mr. Swift has brain and a point of view. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
266 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Romance or Zion OAPEL. By Ricwarp Lz GaAtirenne. 


In The Quest of the Golden Girl Mr. Le Gallienne was gay; here 
for the most part he is sad. The manner is, however, the same, the 
admixture of Prose Fancies, and human nature as he would like it 
tobe; and there is the same appeal to the teens. The story tells 
of the Rev. pan) 5% Londonderry, minister of New Zion Chapel, 
Coalchester, and his love for Jenny, his landlady’s daughter, and 
after of the arrival of Isabel Strong, reciter, and his love for 
her. And once he kissed Isabel on the vestry stairs, and Jenny saw 
it, and straightway she sickened, and in time, after many chapters, 
died. Whereupon Theophilus Londonderry mourned for a while, 
and then found solace, first in a prima donna, and then in Isabel 
Strong once more; finally falling sick of consumption himself. 
And the end of it all was that Isabel opened a sealed packet and 
produced a phial containing a green liquid, and pouring some into 
two glasses of port, Theophilus and she each drank one, and thus 
passed away together. d “‘ Whoso would say of these two lives, 
‘How sad!’ let him consider the quality of his own happiness ; 
and whoso would regard the life of Theophilus Londonderry as a 
failure, let him, too, consider the value of his own success.” A 
0) book with some pretty writing in it. (John Lane, 297 pp. 

s. 6d. 


Mrs. De La Rue Smyrue. 


Mr. Anthony Hope having written the Dolly Dialogues, Mr. 
Stephens was stirred to produce this work—or so we imagine. The 
narrator of these conversations is one Dr. Tregenna, and the topics 
are diversified and very modern, such as Governesses and Sim- 
plicity, Duty and the Classes, Manners and the Masses. Here is a 
specimen: “‘ ‘I am a firm believer,’ Mrs. Smythe said, ‘in Provi- 
dence.’ This generous admission, an unsolicited testimonial, 
would, I was sure, be of the greatest use to Providence, when 
applying for any situations where the highest references were 
req .’ The book weighs more than any work of frivolity 
ought to do, and the cover is disfigured by a positively atrocious 
design, which, on the evidence of the title-page, we learn to be the 
work of Mr. Charles Robinson. May there be some. mistake! 
(Bliss, Sands & Co. 292 pp. 6s.) 


By Ricoarpo Srepuens. 





Tue Lost Larrp. By J. E. Muppock. 


Another Jacobite story. The leaves in—where was it ?— 
Vallombrosa did not fall thicklier than the glib products of historical 
romancers. ‘Some months had passed since the hopes of the 
Stuarts and of the Jacobites alike had been for ever extinguished 
on the fatal field of Culloden, though the Highland glens were 
still being scoured for rebels, and no one who valued his life and 
his liberty dare express sympathy with the hunted Prince.” That 
is the beginning. And there’s plenty of it to follow. Mr. Mud- 
dock is no believer in ellipses, he tells everything. (Digby & Long. 
323 pp. 6s.) 


How I Disnep tHe Don. By Jo Vanny. 


A book with such a title should be popular just now in America. 
Mr. Jo Vanny tells his stories from the standpoint of a bagman. 
All are Spanish in character, the last a description of a bull fight in 


the historic present. There is a certain jauntiness in the book 
which may be found attractive by some. (Digby & Long. 
236 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Mars. By 8S. Darina Barker. 


Mars is one of those heroines whom an author allows to smoke 
cigarettes, and talk slang, and do twenty “shocking” things under 
cover of the often-repeated adjectives ‘“‘ wayward,” “original,” 
“impulsive.” When Lord Bewdley—proposing—says, ‘‘ There is 
no reason why we should not hit it off together,” Mars replies, 
“So we can; come into the forest and let us shy at bottles; it will 
do you more good than stumbling through this love-making.” 
But there came a time when “ most of the day was occupied with 
dressmakers.” A pleasant, amusing, unimportant, love-story. 
(Hutchinson & Co. 340 pp. 6s.) 


A Gataxy Grrat, ayp Orner Srortzs. By Linootn SprinGrrecp. 


The “ Galaxy Girl,” the first of these four stories, is a pleasant 
tale of a wicked baronet who fells his wife to the ground, killing 
her. He takes her body away in an actress’s dross-basket and 
throws it into a well. The rest is detectives, and false accusation, 
and suicide. (W. Thacker & Co. 319 pp. 6s.) 


SzeNorrraA Monrenar. By Arocuer P. Crovon. 


A stirring romance of the War of Chilian Independence. The 
hero, John Wildash, an ex-lieutenant of the English navy, has 
been cashiered for striking a superior officer, but is now given a 
commission on the Chilian ship O Higgins, which sails under Lord 
Cochrane against the frigates of Spain. There is plenty of fighting 
and adventure, and Wildash’s love of a haughty Spanish girl is 
not so hopeless as it looks at first. (Smith, Elder & Oo. 
376 pp. 6s.) 


Ur For THE GREEN. By H. A. Hixson, 


A rattling story of the Irish Rebellion of 1798, by the author of 
Golden Lads and Girls. The author has founded several of his 
incidents on the personal recollections of one Samuel Riley, a Cork 
man, who was captured by the rebels while on his way to Dublin 
in September, 1798. There isthe usual love match, uniting loyalist 
and rebel families. (Lawrence & Bullen. 327 pp. 6s.) 


Pau. Beck. By M. McDonnett Bopxiy, Q.0. 


Paul Beck is described as “the rule-of-thumb detective,” and we 
have here a number of smartly told stories of his exploits. These 
concern a diamond robbery, a murder by poisoning, a case of 
swindling at cards, and other crimes, Each story ends with a snap 
like this: ‘“‘‘I will hang the man,’ interposed Mr. Beck with a 
touch of returning cheerfulness. And he did.” (0. Arthur Pear- 
son, Ltd. 204 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
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By Virtue or His Orrice. By Rowianp Grey. 

This is the type of love-story in which the failure of two —_ 
to marry each other is compensated-—after lifelong bitterness—by 
the marriage of their children. ‘‘ His soul winged its way into the 
unknown land. And so the two plighted their troth for 
ever.” Itis an old recipe, and it has been worked out here in the 
old way. (Jarrold & Sons. 317 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Lapy JEZEBEL. By Ferrous Hume. 


An unpleasant story laid in a lone fen country, where Mrs. Grant, 
or “Lady Jezebel,” as the country side calls her, dwells under 
suspicion of having murdered two husbands. The first husband 
turns out to be alive and to be confined in her dreary “haunted” 
house—a leper. ‘Give me some brandy, I feel weak,” says one of 
the characters on whom the duty falls of revealing the unholy 
mystery. The reader wants it too. (O. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 
267 pp. 6s.) 








REVIEWS. 


Cross Trails. By Victor Waite. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Mr. Waitt is a stalwart recruit to the ranks of romance makers. 
We can say that at the outset emphatically and without qualifica- 
tion. He has a vigorous gift of narrative, and his sympathies are 
with action and mystery. Nature is not more careless of the single 
life than he. In the first few chapters of this very lengthy—too 
lengthy—story men die like flies, brained and poignarded and shot ; 
every death is all in the reader’s interest. The mortality is 
ess frequent later in the book, but only because occasion does not 
demand it, not because Mr. Waite has repented. We are glad to 
say that such repentance is not in him. 

As for the story itself, it is, for 180 pages, absorbing: to get 
the eyes from the paper requires a physical wrench; but at p. 181 
the second part begins, and we have for ever left South America 
and its murderous Gauchos for the uninspiring sheep farms of New 
Zealand, and thenceforward the interest is partly submerged, and 
a man and woman of no value whatever to the main idea are 
introduced, and there are the beginnings of an injury to the seventh 
commandment, together with other unnecessary accessories; and 
a corresponding prolixity of style makes it possible for our eyes 
to leave the paper again and again of their own accord. The book, 
by the way, does not end until p. 456, so that there is some work 
in store for these eyes if they are conscientious. 

The story is of three roving Englishmen in the Argentine, one 
of whom possesses a chart of hidden treasure, dating from the days 
of Drake's pursuit of the Spanish galleons. This paper is the 
objective of .a Gaucho named Pedro Diaz: and how one of the 
Englishmen is killed in a magnificent fight against odds, and how 
the others escape, and how they quarrel and Edwards alone remains, 
and how he is followed hot foot, leaving murder continuously in his 
wake, until he at last escapes on board a Yankee skipper’s ship 
and Pedro Diaz again possesses the chart, it is the business of 
Part 1 to relate, and Part 1 does so with splendid spirit and force ; 
Part 2 shows the deterioration of Diuaste and the subsequent 
search for treasure and frustration all round, and most heartily we 
wish it were better. Let us quote from Part 1 a cold-blooded 
scene : 


** * Now to business,’ the landlord said, when they had drunk. 

‘ Certainly,’ said Pedro, with a glance at Diego; ‘ we will proceed to 
business.’ 

He took from under his poncho a small roll of Argentine paper money 
and a heavy belt and flung them on the table. As he emptied out the 
glittering contents of the belt, the lgndlord’s eyes sparkled more brightly 
than the gold, and he glanced cautiously at Pedro with an expectant 
expression. 

‘Is that window safe?’ asked Diego. He rose to close the shutter. 
When he had made it fast, he had to pass behind the landlord’s seat to 
go back to his own; as he did so, something glistened in his hand. 
With a swift movement he placed his left hand over the landlord’s 
mouth and bent back his head, while, with the right, he drew the 
‘facon’ a across the man’s throat with an upward turn. There 
was a stifled cry and a gurgle. 














The whole thing passed quickly and silently. Then Di quietly 
lifted the twitching body from the chair, and placed it on the floor. 
‘ Now we can divide more conveniently,’ he said.” 


It is strong meat, but if such matters are to come into fiction, 
Mr. Waite’s is a good way to introduce them. 


* * * .* 


A Soldier of Manhattan, and his Adventures at Ticonderoga and Quebec. 
By Joseph A. Altsheler. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Tue home supply of historical novels is so large that we cannot see 
any reason a it should be reinforced from yon ed 
if the novel is of indifferent quality. Mr. Joseph A. Altsheler, we 
take it, is a native of the United States of America, and his Soldier 
of Manhattan is of very indifferent quality indeed—nay, more, it 
may be justly described in common parlance as ‘‘ pretty bad.” His 
story covers about the same ground as Robert Louis Stevenson’s fine 
ballad about Ticonderoga—like that it even introduces a Highland 
officer—and Gilbert Parker’s Seats of the Mighty, and by comparison 
even with the latter his performance is not worth mention. But 
there is a point of view from which it may well be taken note of, 
though only to be condemned. Mr. Joseph A. Altsheler would 
seem to have told his story for no other purpose than to prove that 
the American soldier was in those troublous times of George III. 
not only as good as the British, but ‘‘a darned sight” better—the 
which is supererogatory at this time of day, and altogether beside 
any purpose of art. There is a British officer named Oulverhouse, 
who is clearly meant to be good-natured, stupid, conceited, and 
entirely typical of his country. Here is a passage concerning an 
adventure of a scouting party in the backwoods, of which Culver- 
house is one, and Zebedee, a backwoods “ boy,” is another : 


‘“‘ We paused again by a little brook that whispered a song as it threw 
coils of silver over the pebbles. 

‘I suggest that we go no further,’ said Culverhouse, as he gasped 
for breath. ‘It is not becoming in an officer in His Majesty’s service to 
fly thus from any danger at all, far less from any danger that he cannot 
see, and that he does not even know to exist.’ 

‘The danger’s real enough, I tell you,’ said Zebedee. ‘Them woods 
behind you are swarming with the Hurons, an’ they mean to have us.’ 

‘I suppose it’s as you say,’ said Culverhouse. ‘I’m willing to admit 
I do not new much about this manner of making war.’ 


‘ What queer people these red fellows are!’ said Culverhouse again, 
meditatively. ‘And how they violate all the rules of war!’ ... ‘And 
what a sanguinary desire they evince to obtain our scalps!’ continued 
Culverhouse. He felt for his hair, which was very abundant, and then 
said ruefully to me, ‘To think I should be threatened with such a fate. 
I, who have danced with a princess of the blood royal!’” 


There is a good deal more of such skimble-skamble stuff, which 
sets forth no possible person at all, but a creature of mere farce, 
and of farce with an animus. 

* * * * 


Niobe. By Jonas Lie. 
(W. Heinemann.) 


Niobe is throughout reminiscent of Ibsen’s last drama and there 
can be no longer any hesitation in adding Jonas Lie’s name to the roll 
of Northern pessimists. In Miobe and in John Gabriel Borkman there 
is the same central idea of the utter unrelenting selfishness of man- 
kind. Every character in the novel, as in the play, lives, moves, and 
has his being without the slightest regard for those around him. 
Moreover, both Borkman and Kjel (who might be called the hero 
of Lie’s novel) are the victims of the same tragedy : speculation ruins 
both. It is against this modern spirit of speculation that Lie, who 
now always writes with a most clearly defined purpose, is preaching. 
He is no humorist—Schulteiss, who might have ‘relieved the gloom 
somewhat, is a sorrowful and grotesque figure—and Niobe does not 
make pleasant reading by any means. It is,‘as it is evidently meant 
to be, ‘all tears.” The last scene is rather too melodramatic, and 
just lacks the touch of the inevitable. Kjel, by his wild specu- 
ation, has killed his father and dragged the whole family into ruin. 
His mother 


‘stood as if paralysed—her face pale with despair. A shadow of mad- 
ness came over her face. 

She heard again the ‘ woe, woe ’—long wailings in the air, like a super- 
natural shriek. 
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She saw Minka sitting talking, and striking out with her arms like an 
automatic puppet, distorted—creaking of a 

And there was Endre, with no future before him, walking about 
preaching Saray 

Then suddenly she saw Kjel before her with the convict’s collar of iron 
round hismeck. . .. . 

Her rigid face became ashy grey, corpse-like, as she glided into the 
lumber-room. 

She quietly searched among Arnt’s things for his tin box with the 
dynamite cartridges, which he had hidden away, then seized the axe, and, 
with a wild cry of terror, struck the fatal blow. . .. . ” 


No, Niobe is certainly not an exhilarating book. 


* * * * 


A Departure from Tradition. By Rosaline Masson. 
(Bliss, Sands & Co.) 


Tue title-story is the best. Authors of short stories do generally 
manage to put the best foot foremost in a volume. It is of a young 
wedded couple, whereof the grey mare considers herself, not without 
reason, the better horse, and proposes to her husband that he shall 
keep house while she pursues her studies in literature and science. 
Naturally he makes a hash of it, but, under the advice of an 
ingenious friend, proposes to replace all the servants by young and 
pretty lady-helps, thus bringing about a rapid reversion to the 
normal order of domestic things. The story borders on farce, but 
it is told with some humour. 


‘“My wife got > ‘I am now going to my study, dear,’ she said 
sweetly. ‘I must you to see that I am not interrupted till luncheon.’ 
At the door she turned and gave me one look. 


I took down a list of all the things the cook wanted, and promised to 
telegraph to London for them. I told her there was a man there who 
got my cigars and everything for me, and he would see to it ; but still I 
left her looking unsatisfied. 

But the cook was not all. The housemaid waylaid me in the p e. 
She wanted to know about the thorough-cleaning, and if Tames (00 ke 
name wasn’t William) was to blacken the boots. I said that certainly 
James was to blacken the boots: he seemed an idle fellow; and I told 
her I strongly objected to the process of thorough-cleaning, and would 
never suuction it. She might get up in the night, if she liked, and 
‘thorough-clean’; but the rooms were always to present their normal 
aspect during the day. Then I tried to escape; but the smart table- 
maid was waiting for me at the front door. She wanted to know about 
‘Sundays out,’ and if James was to carry up her coals forher. I told 
her that I was sure James would anything she wanted, and that 
she must settle about her Sundays herself: I never interfered with 
ne religious observances. She was the only one who looked 
pleased.” 


The remaining contents of the book are unequal in merit: some of 
them are mere padding, and, what padding should not be, thin. 
‘“Not Tender, but True” has more matter in it than some of its 
fellows. A collier, grieving grimly for the loss of his first wife, is 
bidden by his master to take a second. He proposes to a widow, 
who relates the event: 


‘* «’ Deed, ma’am, I never kent the man, the ill-faced chiel that he is! 
I canna mind that I ever spoke wi’ him in all my life. And he came in 
and threw two rings on to my knee, and, says he, ‘‘They’re Annie’s 
rings, ye can tak’ them or leave them,” says he. ‘Then I'll leave 
= ” says I, ‘“‘and will you please to leave me, John Forbes!” 
says I,’” 


Miss Masson writes tolerably good English; but that is becoming 
really a common trick. How grateful should we be if some of 
these ready writers would but restrain their 
made sure that there really is something that 
to say. 


ens until they have 
ey want, and need, 








‘““MAINLY ABOUT MYSELF.” 


To the two volumes of his Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant, published 
this week, Mr. Bernard Shaw contributes lengthy and very readable 
prefaces. We shall notice these remarkable plays (seven in all) at 
length on another occasion : in the meantime we quote from one of 
the prefaces the following little essay in autobiography : 

“There is an old that if a man has not fallen in love before 


sayin 
forty, he had better not fall in love after. I long ago perceived that 
this rule applied to many other matters as well: for example, to the 








writing of plays; and I made a rough memorandum for my own 

idance that unless I could produce at least half a dozen plays 
Fefore I was forty, I had better let playwriting alone. It was not 
so easy to comply with this provision as might be supposed. Not 
that I lacked the dramatist’s gift. As far as that is concerned, I 
have encountered no a but my own —— to my mawree of con- 
juring up imagin eople in imaginary places, and finding pretexts 
tor theatrical oils Seleoes them. But to obtain a livelthood by 
this insane gift I must have conjured so as to interest not only my 
own imagination, but that of at least some seventy or a hundred 
thousand contemporary London playgoers. To fulfil this condition 
was hopelessly out of my power. I had no taste for what is called 
popular art, no respect for popular morality, no belief in popular 
religion, no admiration for popular heroics. As an Irishman I could 
pretend to patriotism neither for the country I had abandoned nor 
the country that had ruined it. Asa humane person I detested 
violence and slaughter, whether in war, sport, or the butcher’s yard. 
I was a Socialist, detesting our anarchical scramble for money, and 
believing in a the only possible permanent basis of social 
organization, discipline, subordination, good manners, and selection 
of fit persons for high functions. Fashionable life, open on indul- 
gent terms to unencumbered ‘ brilliant’ persons, I could not endure, 
even if I had not feared its demoralizing effect on a character which 
required looking after as much as my own. I was neither a sceptic 
nor acynic in these matters: I simply understood life differently 
from the average respectable man; and as I certainly enjoyed 
myself more—mostly in ways which would have made him un- 
bearably miserable—I was not splenetic over our variance. 

Judge, then, how impossible it was for me to write fiction that 
should delight the public. In my nonage I had: tried to obtain a 
foothoid in literature by writing novels, and had actually produced 
five long works in that form without getting further than an 
encouraging compliment or two from the most dignified of the 
London and American publishers, who unanimously declined to 
venture their capital upon me. Now it is clear that a novel cannot 
be too bad to be worth publishing, provided it is a novel at all, and 
not merely an ineptitude. It certainly is possible for a novel to be 
too good to be worth publishing; but I doubt if this was the case 
with mine. I might indeed have consoled myself by saying with 
Whately, ‘These silly people don’t know their own silly business’; 
for when these novels of mine did subsequently blunder into type to 
fillup gaps in Socialist magazines financed by generous friends, one 
or two specimens took shallow root like weeds, and trip me up from 
time to time to this day. But I was convinced that the publishers’ 
view was commercially sound by getting just then a clue to my real 
condition from a friend of mine, a physician who had devoted him- 
self specially to ophthalmic surgery. He tested my eyesight one 
evening, and informed me that it was quite uninteresting to him 
because it was ‘normal.’ I naturally took this to mean that it was 
like everybody else’s; but he rejected this construction as paradoxical, 
and hastened to explain to me that I was an cuaphiedl and highly 
fortunate person optically, ‘normal’ sight conferring the power of 
seeing things accurately, and being enjoyed by only about ten per 
cent. of the population, the remaining ninety per cent. being 
abnormal. I immediately perceived the explanation of my want of 
success in fiction. My mind’s eye, like my body’s, was ‘normal’: 
it saw things differently from other people’s eyes, and saw them 
better. 

This revelation produced a considerable effect on me. At first it 
struck me that I might live by selling my works to the ten per cent. 
who were like myself; but a moment’s reflection showed me that 
these must all be as penniless as I, and that we could not live by, so 
to speak, taking in one another’s washing. How to earn daily bread 
by my pen was then the problem. Had I been a practical common- 
sense money-loving Englishman, the matter would have been easy 
enough: I should have put on a pair of abnormal spectacles and 
aberred my vision to the liking of the ninety per cent. of potential 
bookbuyers. But I was so prodigiously self-satisfied with my 
superiority, so flattered by my abnormal normality, that the resource 
of hypocrisy never occurred to me. Better see rightly on a pound 
a week than squint on a million. The question was, how to get the 
pounda week. The matter, once I gave up writing novels, was not 

.so very difficult. Every despot must have one disloyal subject to 
keep him sane. Even Louis the Eleventh had to tolerate his con- 
fessor, standing for the eternal against the temporal throne. 





Democracy has now handed the sceptre of the despot to the sovereign 
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ple ; but they, too, must have their confessor, whom they call 

itic. Oriticism is not only medicinally salutary: it has positive 
popular attractions in its cruelty, its gladiatorship, and the gratifi- 
cation given to envy by its attacks on the great, and to enthusiasm 
by its praises. It may say things which many would like to say, 
but dare not, and indeed for want of skill could not even if the 
durst. Its iconoclasms, seditions, and blasphemies, if well radon 
tickle those whom they shock ; so that the critic adds the privileges 
of the court jester to those of the confessor. Garrick, had he called 
Dr. Johnson Punch, would have spoken profoundly and wittingly ; 
whereas Dr. Johnson, in hurling that epithet at him, was but pick- 
ing up the cheapest sneer an actor is ied to. 

t was as Punch, then, that I emerged from obscurity. All I had 
to do was toopen my normal eyes, and with my utmost literary skill 
put the case exactly as it struck me, or describe the thing exactly as 

saw it, to be applauded as the most humorously extravagant 
paradoxer in London. The only reproach with which I became 
familiar was the everlasting ‘ Why can you not be serious?’ Soon 
my privileges were enormous and my wealth immense. I had a 
prominent place reserved for me on a prominent journal every week 
to say my say as if I were the most important person in the kingdom. 
My pleasing toil was to report upon all the works of fine art the 
capital of the world can attract to its exhibitions, its opera house, 
its concerts and its theatres. The classes eagerly read my essays: 
the masses patiently listened to my es. I enjoyed the 
immunities of impecuniosity with the opportunities of a millionaire. 
If ever there was a man without a grievance, I was that man. 

But alas! the world grew younger as I grew older: its vision 
cleared as mine dimmed: it began to read with the naked eye the 
writing on the wall which now began to remind me that the age of 
» angus was at hand. My opportunities were still there; nay, 
they multiplied tenfold; but the strength and youth to cope with 
them began to fail, and to need eking out with the shifty cunning 
ofexperience. I had toshirk the platform ; to economize my health ; 
even to take holidays. In my weekly columns, which I once filled 
full from a magic well that never ran dry or lost its sparkle provided 
I iage id hard enough, I began to repeat myself; to fall into a 
style which, to my great peril, was recognized as at least partly 
serious ; to find the pump tiring me and the water lower in the well; 
and, worst symptom of all, to reflect with little tremors on the fact 
that my mystic wealth could not, like the money for which other 
men threw it away, be stored up against my second childhood. The 
younger generation, reared in an enlightenment unknown to my 
schooldays, came knocking at the door too: I glanced back at my 
old columns and realized that I had timidly botched at thirty what 


newer men do now with gay confidence in their cradles. I listened | 


to their vigorous knocks with exultation for the race, with penurious 
alarm for my own old age. When I talked to this generation, it 
called me Mister, and with its frank, charming humanity, respected 
me as one who had done good work in my time. Mr. Pinero wrote 
a long 5; play to shew that people of my age were on the shelf; and I 
laughed at him with the wrong side of my mouth. 

It was at this bitter moment that my fellow citizens, who had 
previously repudiated all my offers of political service, contemptu- 
ously allowed me to become a vestryman— me, the author of 
Widowers’ Houses! Then, like any other harmless useful creature, 
I took the first step rearward. Up to that fateful day I had never 
stopped pumping to spoon up the spilt drops of my well into bottles. 
Time enough for that when the well was empty. But now I listened 
to the voice of the — for the first time-since he had refused 
to listen to mine. I turned over my articles again ; but to serve up 
the weekly paper of five years ago as a novelty !—no: I had not 
yet fallen so low, though I see that degradation looming before me 
as an agricultural labourer sees the workhouse. So I said ‘I will 
begin with small sins: I will publish my plays.’ ” 








APHORISMS AND EPIGRAMS. 
VIII.-——Jouserr. 


‘“‘InsrtRE, but don’t write,” was Le Brun’s maxim, and Joube 

added: ‘‘ This is what should be urged upon the professors of the 
present 7: But they wil/ write, and will not resemble the Muses.” 
“Ah, well!” exclaimed Sainte-Beuve, after quoting them both, 
‘the [Joubert] followed his own counsel. Among his friends he 








was audience, orchestra, and conductor.” Here are some of the 
literary maxims which earned for Joubert this praise from Sainte- 
Beuve : 

Before employing a fine word, find a place for it. 

Liquid, flowing words are the choicest and the best, if language 
is regarded as music. But when it is considered as a picture, then 
there are rough words which are very telling—they make their’ 
mark. 

Every perfectly. 2 expression strikes a chord in the 
mind; and if the mind is satisfied, it cares little whether the ear be 
pleased. 

Ideas never lack words: it is the words that lack ideas. As soon 
as an idea is fully perfected, the word discovers and presents itself, 
and clothes the idea. 

With some writers the style grows out of the thoughts; with 
others the thoughts grow out of the style. 

The art of saying well what one thinks, is different from the 
faculty of thinking. The latter may be very deep and lofty and 
far-reaching, while the former is altogether wanting. The gift of 
expression is not the same as that of conception: the first makes 

at writers, the second great minds. And, further, there are 
ices who, while fully endowed with both qualities, cannot always 
ive them play, and often find that the one acts without the other. 
Flow many people have a pen and no ink! How many others have 
pen and ink but no paper—no matter upon which to exercise their 
style! 

Thoughts there are that need no embodying, no form, no 
expression. It is enough to hint at them vaguely: a word, and 
they are heard and seen. 

Every author has his dictionary and his manner. He is fond of 
words of a certain tone and colour and form, of certain turns he 
gives his style, of a characteristic phraseology which has become 
customary to him. He has, in a measure, his own grammar, and 
pronunciation and genre, his own foibles and oddities. 


All styles are good if only they are rec. with taste. - There 
are countless expressions which are faults in some writers and 
beauties in others. 


The true mark of the epistolary style is cheerfulness and 
urbanity. 

The mind must rest as well as work. To write too much ruins 
it; to leave off writing rusts it. 

Three things are necessary to the producing of a good book: 
talent, art, anda practised hand—in other words, nature, industry, 
and habit. 

The end of a book should always call to mind its beginning. 

The last word should be the last word. It is like a finishing 
touch given to colour; there is nothing more to add. But what 
precaution is needed in order not to put the last word first! 


A good literary judgment is a faculty that attains its full growth 
very slowly. 

The —— of comedy lies in laughter; that of tragedy in 
tears. But the laughter must be agreeable, and the tears comely, 
if they are to honour the poet. In other words, edy and 
comedy must make us laugh and weep decently. Nothing that 
forces a laugh or compels a tear is commendable. 

It does not suffice so to write as to catch and hold the reader’s 
attention: it has also to be satisfied. 


That cannot be called polite literature which affords no pleasure, 
and is ill at ease. Criticism, even, should not be without its 
charms. When quite devoid of all amenities it isno longer 
literary. 

It is not enough for a book to be good ; it must be the work of a 
good author. We must see in it not only its own beauties, but also 
the excellence of the master’s hand. It is always the idea of the 
workman that causes admiration. The traces of his work, the 
impression of his special skill, give the book, when in other 
respects carefully finished, an additional attraction. Talent ought 
so to treat whatever it handles, and so to place its works before us, 
that it may be able, without affectation, to reflect itself in them : 
Simul denique eluceant opus et artifex. 
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NOTES AND 





Tv is quite a question whether an author 
ought to be allowed to spring seven dis- 
tinct plays on the public in the way that 
Mr. Bernard Shaw has just done. A play is 
as complete a thing as a novel, pwn tr 
it mercifully leaves more to the reader’s 
imagination. Yet whereas novels come out 
one by one, Mr. Shaw’s plays come out 
seven at a blow. 
do? Already, we observe, the two volumes 
have been reviewed at considerable length 
in various places, and the spectacle of the 
critics struggling to get a firm hold of their 
author has afforded some entertainment. 
Probably it has afforded Mr. Shaw more: 
his pleasure in the embarrassment of his 
critics is, we believe, intense. 





MEANWHILE, in spite of our remonstrances, 
we express the opinion that the publication of 
Mr. Shaw’s plays is a remarkable occurrence 
in literature. But what will the dramatist 
do now? Age, he asserts in his preface, is 
upon him; he has collected his works; his 
career as a novelist ended years ago; he 
frolics as a musical critic no more; his 
critical work on the drama must begin scon 
to pall upon him. What is the next step? 
Parliament ? 





Mr. Murray’s new edition of Byron is 
to extend to twelve volumes, and to include 
some thirty new poems. The first volume, 
which has just ap , is portly. It is 
bound in grey-blue cloth studded with B’s 
beneath coronets; and a miniature of Byron 
dated 1815 forms the frontispiece. “The 

oems have been edited by Mr. Ernest 

artley Coleridge, who is the son of the 
Rev. Derwent Coleridge, and grandson of 
the poet. Mr. Coleridge is the editor of the 
edition of his grandfather’s letters which 


What is the critic to | ¢ 


For a large collection of Shakespeare 
lore our readers are referred to the Birming- 
ham Weekly Post of April 16. Among other 
matters is a letter which has cunningly been 
extracted by the editor from Sir Henry 
Irving. The Lyceum actor-manager writes : 


‘‘The popularity of Shakespeare on the 
stage is —~ attested by the fact that 
at the present moment he is (Mc played at 


three theatres in London. There are superior 
persons, I believe, who say that he is popular 
only with play who never read him. My 
experience is that a Shakespearean production 
is always a stimulus to the reading as well as 
the playgoing public. There is no symptom 
that the double interest in Shakespeare is likely 
to decline within any calculable period.” 


Meanwuitez, further proof of the Bard’s 
popularity comes from Bliss, Sands & Co., 
whose business premises, by the way, are 
almost in the shadow of the Lyceum. They 
send us an early volume in a new edition of 
Shakespeare’s Plays, intended, we presume, 
to combat the Temple series. The price is 
sixpence net for the cloth, and a shilling 
net for the leather; and the form is quite 
or and attractive, although we could 
wish the ink were darker. The title of the 
new edition is, however, a little difficult 
—the ‘Pocket Falstaff.” ‘ Pocket Fal- 
staff” is rather like a contradiction in terms 
Our imagination cannot conceive it. 


Tue fabulist, “T. W. H. C.,” whose 
gift for inventing parables has already 
een exercised very entertainingly in these 
columns, sends the following : 








“Tue Erernat Book. 


Quoth the miller’s wife to the miller: ‘An 
thou visit this fair, thou shalt. buy us all a 
iring; as, a top for Jack, ribands and a 
necklet of bugle for Marian, and combs for 
each of the maids.’ 

‘ And for thyself ?’ 

‘For myself, good luck, I desire a sweet 
love-tale stuffed with piteous words.’ ” 


‘* RécHavuFFE. 


A piper stood in the market-place and 
piped a tune so villainous that the people 
assailed him with blows. 

And next year he came again with a new 
tune that set them all a-dancing. 

And they filled his hat with ha’pence, 
- said ‘Excellent !—now play something 
else ! 

And being more or less put to it for 
matter, the piper ventured on the tune for 
which, a twelvemonth back, he had suffered 
blows. 

And the people were ravished.” 


‘‘ SHOCKING. 

‘Go carefully with young So-and-So.’ 

‘Ah, why?’ 

‘He brought me his first story: and as 
it was — good, I told him that we might 
deal. And then he asked me what sum 
I intended to pay him on account of 
royalties.’ 

‘Dear, dear, dear, 


dear, dear, dear, 
dear! 9») 





Mr. Harry Furniss’s new satirical maga- 


week. It is, for a a —, La 0 
approximating to that of the ustrate 
Lenten Mor Within the covers Mr. 
Furniss and his associates combine the 
functions of censor and humorist. Mr. 
Furniss’s own drawings have all the spirit 
and ingenuity that we expect from him ; the 
literary contents are bright and various; 
and paper and print excellent. 





Tue Diamond Jubilee impulse still stirs 
among the larger publishing firms. ‘There 
are at this moment several gigantic publica- 
tions in progress whose sole purpose is the 
magnification of the Empire—its army, its 
ramifications, its navy, and its diversity. 
Its diversity is perhaps more insisted upon 
than any other characteristic in Messrs. 
Cassell’s contribution to patriotism which 
lies before us—TZhe Queen’s Empire. In this 
remarkable album of pictures, some of which 
are, by the way, miracles of photographic 
art, extremes are continually meeting. 
scene of chess players in Ludgate Circus faces 
one of snake charmers in India; Boulter’s 
Lock comes next toa regatta at Malta, which 
is followed by the boat club at Rangoon; a 
Skye’ crofter’s home is contrasted with a 
Burmese village ; ice-boat sailing on the St. 
Lawrence with “glorious Goodwood”; and 
soon. To this extraordinary, yet ocineling 
and instructive, jumble of scenes Mr. Arnol 
Forster, M.P., puts a preface. 





AnotHeR Diamond Jubilee work is the 
volume entitled Nelson and His Times which 
Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode have printed 
for Messrs. Harmsworth. The authors are 
Lord Charles Beresford and Mr. H. W. 
Wilson, and we can conceive of nothing. 
more patriotic. A free distribution of this 
book in our villages, and the Navy would be 
overstocked. The history is illustrated with 
almost unparalleled completeness. 





Writtne in the British Weekly a Man 
of Kent gives the following information 
concerning the new Cornish Magazine: ‘‘The 
credit of the idea belongs to Mr. Joseph 
Pollard, of Truro, who has bookshops in no 
fewer than three Cornish towns—successful 
bookshops too, I am glad to say, and 
especially glad at a time when booksellers 
are everywhere complaining. Mr. Pollard 
is raising a capital of from £1,500 to £2,000, 
a large part of which has been already 
subscribed by patriotic Cornishmen. Mr. 
Quiller Couch, the most eminent of living 
Cornish writers, and a devoted lover of his 
county, on being approached by Mr. Pollard, 
undertook the odilenehin. The periodical 
will be planned on the newest lines, will 
give stories by Cornish authors, biographies 
of eminent Cornishmen, accounts of famous 
buildings in Cornwall, and will give special 
attention to the doings of Cornishmen 
abroad.” 





In the preface which Mr. Barrie has 
written for Mr. G. W. Cable’s novel, Zhe 
Grandissimes, a new edition of which is 
promised, he will be found to describe his 
own adventures in New Orleans. Mr. 
Barrie has also written an introduction to a 








Mr. Heinemann published a year or so ago. 





zine, Fair Game, made its appearance this 





work by Mrs. Oliphant. 
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Tunes rarely happen singly. Hard 
upon Mr. Laurence Housman’s Spikenard 
comes a slender volume of devotional poe 
entitled Zhe Little Christian Year, whic 
proceeds from the Unicorn Press. The 
author, who remains anonymous, has set 
forth to provide the Holy Days and Seasons 
of the year with a suitable thought. This, 
for example, is pretty. The period is After 
Easter, and the companion passage: ‘ He 
showed Himself alive after His passion by 
many infallible proofs, being seen of them 
forty days ”— 

‘“*IN THE Woop. 

I spied a flower on Easter Day, 

Though soil’d snow under hedges lay, 

And fields were brown and skys were grey. 


And, each day since, some herald thing, 
A bursting bud, or whirring wing, 
Bears witness to the waxing Spring.” 
Epiphany has this: 
“IN THE FIELDs. 
A hundred stars, a thousand stars 
Begem to-night the splendid skies ; 


A thousand stars, a million stars, 
And, ’neath each one, He lies, He lies! ” 


Ascension Day this: 
“ At SUNSET. 
A sounding rain at dawn to-day 
In silver flashes earthward rang : 
Then slow, huge clouds, distressful, grey, 
Hid all the laughing blue away, 

And draggled birds no longer sang. 
But now at eve the sounding rain, 

Which fell at dawn, like silver ringing, 
Returns in pomp to heaven again ; 
Purple and gold adorn its train, 

And all the happy birds are singing.” 
And this quatrain accompanies The Trans- 
figuration : 

‘On THE MOUNTAIN AFTER VESPERS. 
The Preacher was so harsh and loud, 

His Christ so far, his God so grim : 

The voice is sweet from yon soft cloud, 

‘This is My Son; O, hear ye Him!’ ” 





Between “five shillings net” and “ six 
shillings subject to discount” there is, we 
presume, sixpence to choose. Hence the 
public may be gratified that Mr. Meredith’s 
Essay on Comedy, which appeared last year 
at the former price, has now been added to 
the new edition of Mr. Meredith’s works at 
the latter. We prefer it in the former. 





A suacEstion made to us last November 
by a correspondent, that an Academy of 
forty women writers should be formed in 
England, in addition to an Academy of 
forty male writers, may have seemed merely 
whimsical; but at this moment the same 
idea is being broached in Paris. Indeed, 
a list of forty women writers has been 
drawn up, and it includes members so widely 
separated as Gyp and Louise Michel. A 
woman’s Academy would be a curious ex- 
periment; and in one particular it might 
work more satisfactorily than the Academy 
already in existence: the formal calls which 
male candidates find so trying and humi- 
liating would be, to the ladies, merely 
** part of the fun.” 





Mr. Crive Howianp writes: “In your 
issue of April 9, a short notice of my recent 





novel, An Egyptian Coquette, Be : in 
which your reviewer descri it as ‘a 
piece of very unreal sensationalism.’ From 
this verdict I have no intention of here 
dissenting. But, as I presume it was the 
finding of Taosiri’s body in a state of per- 
fect preservation although not embalmed 
that gave rise at least in 
opinion of the book, the publication of the 
enclosed account (of a Zimes correspondent 
writing from Cairo two days after my book 
appeared) of the finding of bodies in a 
tomb under almost precisely, and certainly 
under most strangely, similar circumstances 
may prove of interest, with parallel passages 
from the book. Thanking you in anticipa- 
tion for the insertion of this letter and 


part to this | 


enclosure in your paper: 


The Times Corre- 
spondent. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY 
AT THEBES. 
“Cairo: April 4. 

As a sequel to his 
discovery of the tomb 
of King Thothmes ITI. 
at Thebes, M. Loret 
has discovered and 
opened the tomb of 
Amenophis II., a king 
of the XVIIIth Dy- 
nasty, who reigned 
some 1,500 years B.C. 
The find is among the 
most interesting ever 
made in Egypt. 

The tomb is entered 
by a steep, inclined 
gallery, which termi- 
nates in a well of some 
26 ft. in depth. ... 

None of the four 
bodies has been em- 
balmed, but, owing to 
the dryness of the 
atmosphere, they are 


all in a most complete . 


state of preservation, 
with the features per- 
fect . . . they have 
the appearance of 
being asleep. . . . 
The ... tomb is a 
chamber of magnifi- 
cent proportions in 
perfect preservation. 
The roof supported by 
massive square 
columns. . . the walls 
are entirely covered 
with paintings, the 
colours of which are 
as vivid as if laid on 
only er coe 
and contains the 
mummy intact, with 
chaplets of flowers. 


From An Egyptian 
Coquette. 


‘Page 134: ... 8 
small and very narrow 
doorway cut in the 
face of the rock was 
thereby disclosed... . 

Page 136: In a few 


minutes... they 
advanced ... on the 
sides of the 


the floor of which now 
began to descend, were 
carved emblematic 
figures in procession, 
.. . their colours as 
vivid as if they had 
been applied but 
yesterday, instead of in 
the dead centuries. .. . 

Page sly o. a 
paces on they suddenly 
came to a p eee: cary in 
the centre of which 
were three beautifully 
decorated and carved 
sarcophagii. ... 

Page 156: There 
were no mumm 
swathes to be remov 
. . . She lay just as 
she had been placed 
there . . . as if she 
were but resting, with 
the warm blood of life 
still coursing through 
her veins. ... 

Page 216: We did 
not embalm her, for 
the curse that rested 
upon her and preserved 
her fatal beauty had 
proved during the long 
weeks better than the 
choicest drugs and 
perfumes. . . . And 
when I stole into the 
tomb, years after 
when my strength was 
failing . . . I found 
her lovely as before, 
with the funeral 
flowers crumbling to 
dust. *e _ 





‘“‘THen you’re going home to tell the 
ublic all about us in ‘ Plain Tales from the 


eldt’?” 


Rudyard oe at Buluwayo. 
said Mr. Ki 


So spake an interviewer to Mr. 


** No, no,” 


ling, as the conversation is 


reported in the Pall Mall, “ nothin 


kind, so don’t 





Mine is only a 





Fs run away with 
ying visit. 


of the 
e idea! 
I’m not up here 





for work, and am fairly at sea in these parts. 
Besides, the town will have grown out of all 
knowledge in another twelve months.” ‘So 
on the whole you’ve been favourably 
impressed, Mr. Kipling?” ‘Impressed! 
I have never been so impressed with any 
community in the whole world.” 





Mrs. Harrier M. M. Hatt sends us the 
following commentary on Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s poem, “ Christ in Hades ” : 


Pagan is thy conception of that stay 
Which Christ, the Lord of Life, made in full 
swa 
Of oomen gained o’er Death, and to reclaim 
Spirits imprisoned—who then in His name, 
And to His ee jr abet 
He went into their dreary mi speak ; 
Not the cold Shade thou picturest Him to be, 
In words magniloquent. No treach’rous fame 
Was His—vain hopes to raise amongst the dead 
Passing as false elusive gleams that streak 
Their darkness—never bringing dawn. He sped 
Throughout those regions misty to give light 
By words Divine—and His slone that might : 
y Christ is dumb—he is not God our Head. 





The Crook of the Bough, the new novel by 
the author of 4 Girl in the Karpathians, is 
the result of a long journey through the 
Balkan States, where Miss Menie Muriel 
Dowie (Mrs. Henry Norman) found the 
motive and a great part of the environment. 
The hero and heroine embody the strange 
relation, half attraction, half repulsion, of 
East and West, and the story is concerned 
with the development of the character of an 
English girl, the sister of a prominent young 
politician, in Constantinople, and of a Turk, 
a member of the Young Turkey party, in 
London. 





When War Breaks Out is the title of a 
little paper-backed booklet containing a 
forecast of Britain’s next great naval 
struggle. Mr. H. W. Wilson and Mr. 
Arnold White are the joint authors. The 
lan of the book is simple: Andrew D. 
5 ones receives his instructions as war corre- 
spondent to Calner’s Weekly, a New York 
journal, on September 10, 1900. He is 
asked to ‘‘ concisely describe,” in his letters, 
‘“‘the strategic, naval, industrial, and finan- 
cial condition of Britain during the war 
with Russia and France ’’; and his letters 
follow. The lessons enforced after a thrilling 
narrative of Britain’s hard won victory are 
these: that for a generation or two we 
must be less patient with petty encroach- 
ments, and that we must organise a f 
supply against war-time. 





Eprrors of literary reviews are liable to 
odd requests. Accompanying a set of un- 
rhymed lines comes, from Cyprus, this letter : 
7 Ties the honour to inform you I am able 
to contribute with original poetry, translated 
into simple English phrases, poetry being 
the ideas and not the verses. In many 
books I saw verses turned into prosaic style 
and presented to readers as poetry equally 
well. Moreover, you could easily get my 
poems versified.”” The poet who cheerfully 
suggests that one may easily get his raw 





material versified is a new kind. 
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PRIMROSES. 


A man of feeling whom I knew used to 
wear his ties according to the colour of the 
days. On Sundays he would beam in cloth 
of gold ; on Mondays, in a moony whiteness, 
Tuesdays were sacred to the red of war, and 
Wednesdays to Wodin’s blue; Thursday’s 
token I forget, but. the green badge of 
liberty on Friday and the saturnine hues 
which closed the cycle of the week made, I 
remember, an impressive contrast. With- 
out following this precedent to the letter— 
for a man cannot hang his sentiments round 
his neck—there are yet some time-relations 
in nature and art which call for sympathetic 
recognition. If the days have no fixed 
colours, at least the seasons have their poets. 
No man, it may be presumed, would recite 
Gray’s Elegy in front of Niagara Falls; but 
it needs a subtler sense of harmony to 
discover the conditions of time and place in 
which each ag may be most appropriately 
read, and the signs are apt to escape a 
generation which deserted its Shepherd's 
Calendar for the Citizen’s Diary. A recent 
Quarterly reviewer, for instance, wrote Mr. 
William Watson down at the voice of blust- 
ering March. The selection was a little 
hasty, perhaps, for Mr. Watson’s elegiac 
musings suggest to a sensitive ear more of 
November’s torpor at the back of the “ wild 
west wind.” But if this method be pursued, 
it should be possible to present poetic incum- 
bents to most of the seasons of the year. 
June is Ternyson’s, by right indefeasible of 
music as deep-chested as her own. Milton 
should be read in August, when nature 
seems to move in blank verse. February’s 
short days of quickening life I reserve for 
Mrs. Alice Meynell, whose fabric and texture 
of mind compel her to brevity and self- 
repression, to restrained emotions and 
reticent epithets, to thoughts which stretch 
into the future, and blossom beneath another 
sun. Mrs. Meynell’s Sonnet in February is 
the locus classicus for the language of the 
month. It enlarges that vocabulary of 
silence which a recent writer on Style has 
dwelt upon, and the “‘procession of nega- 
tives,” out of which the summer is fashioned, 
is brought visibly before our eyes by the 
seventeen words or phrases of denial in the 
course of its fourteen lines. 

Some months in my calendar are still 
vacant; but when April is opening the 
heart, and Peter Bell’s primrose points in 
great shining patches the modest moral of 
its being, I take down Wordsworth from 
the shelf. He belongs to April by every 
right which nature and sympathy can con- 
fer. He was born in April, and he died in 
April, and the mild, caressing fragrance of 
the month seems to have settled on his 
senses. Atno other season of the year does 
man come nearer to nature than when the 
mysterious thrill of spring is moving all 
created things, and no poet confessed less 
consciously to his sympathy with this mani- 
festation than the singer of the primrose 
and its month. His very faults were April 
follies, sins against tact and worldliness in 
art, impossible to the measured experience 
and stately rhythm of the year’s maturity. 
His faults were his virtues in excess, the 
qualities of April rendered too literally. 








On April 20, 1798, Wordsworth began 
“Peter Bi ” and the hundredth anniversary 
of this event may well be utilised, in an age 
when centenaries are popular, to mark the 
lesson of the Wordsworthian rimrose. It 
may even help us to entestanl the problem 
of the “‘ Primrose Sphinx,” whose statue was 
heaped the day before with bunches of this 
humble flower. What was it, then, that 
Peter Bell missed, when 


‘‘ In vain, through every changeful year, 
Did Nature lead him as before ; 
A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more ”’ ? 
What more should the yellow primrose be 
to the countless Peter Bells of this world, 
to whom no miraculous revelation is vouch- 
safed, even by so modest an instrument as 
the faithful ass in Wordsworth’s parable ? 
The poet has answered our question himself, 
both directly and by implication. When he 
tells us that 
“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears,” 
he is stating a literal truth of his experience. 
When he writes that 
** One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can,” 
he is recording a fixed article of creed by 
which he regulated his conduct. And these 
aphorisms lead us to the stanzas on ‘The 
Primrose of the Rock,’”’ where Wordsworth 
categorically describes the precepts which 
the flower reveals. The stanzas were written 
at Rydal in 1831, but the poet “first spied 
that primrose tuft, and marked it for his 
own,” on an April day in 1802, four years 
after the composition of the story about 
Peter’s primrose on the river’s brim. Prof. 
Knight quotes the following note from 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s Grasmere Journal : 


‘* April 24, 1802.—We walked in the evenin, 
to Rydal. Coleridge and I lingered behind. 
We all stood to look at Glow-worm Rock—a 
primrose that grew there, and just looked out 
on the road from its own sheltered bower.” 


It helps us to realise how deeply the 
meaning of the yellow primrose was graven 
on Wordsworth’s mind, when we remember 
that nearly twenty years elapsed between 
this grave adventure and its poetic record, 
In this centenary week of the inception of 
“Peter Bell” we may duly pause for a 
moment to respect the April flower. Words- 
worth calls it in all seriousness : 
‘* A lasting link in Nature’s chain 
From highest heaven let down !” 


And he defines the association as follows : 


‘¢ The flowers, still faithful to the stems, 

Their fellowship renew ; 

The stems are faithful to the root 
That worketh out of view ; 

And to the rock the root adheres 
In every fibre true. 

Close clings to earth the living rock, 
Though threatening still to fall ; 

The earth is constant to her sphere ; 
And God upholds them all: 

So blooms this lonely Plant, nor dreads 
Her annual fanaa 





Here closed the meditative strain ; 
But air breathed soft that day, .. . 
And to the Primrose of the Rock 
e I gave this after-lay. 
I sang—Let myriads of bright flowers, 
Like Thee, in field and ane 
Revive unenvied ; mightier far 
Than tremblings that reprove 
Our vernal tendencies to hope, 
Is God’s redeeming love. .. . 


Sin-blighted though we are, we too, 
The reasoning Sons of Men, 
From one oblivious winter called 
Shall rise and breathe again ; 
And in eternal summer lose 
Our three-score years and ten. 


To humbleness of heart descends 
is prescience from on high, 
The faith that elevates the just 
Before and when they die ; 
And makes each soul a separate heaven, 
A court for Deity.” 


Faith, hope, and love—while April is 
painting our woods and copses with tufts of 
this green-gold flower, it is not seemly to 
add a word to this prescient vision from 
on high. The promise is abundantly ful- 
filled, from a single impulse of spring to 
teach more morality than all the sages can, 
and we can better appreciate the genuine 
a of the rest of the “‘ Poems of Sentiment 
and Reflection”? which Wordsworth wrote 
a hundred years ago. 

But one word in conclusion. If it is the 
function of the primrose to convert Peter 
Bell by an “hour of feeling”; if Words- 
worth’s poems are to help us to realise our 
capacity for perfection as a primrose is 
perfect in April, is there anything so in- 
trinsically inappropriate in the choice of 
that flower for Disraeli’s honour? To 
many people the Primrose League seems a 
kind of sentimental monster, born of bad 

ar and bred by snobs. But though 
it be true that Disraeli’s sole mention of 
the primrose was as a possible flavouring 
for a salad, yet the Wordsworthian prim- 
rose may well have been his favourite 
flower. The man who professed himself on 
the side of the angels against the apes, who 
cast ridicule, in Zancred, on the “ fish” theory 
of derivation, was surely of the faith which 
makes each soul a court for Deity. The 
“something more” which the primrose 
revealed to Wordsworth was familiar to 
Disraeli too, and he would be rash who 
should say that the emblem of April’s 
awakening is inappropriate to —_ 

. M. 


THREE BARDS OF THE BUSH. 
Il.—Epwarp Dyson. 


‘* We specked as boys o’er worked-out ground, 
By littered flat and muddy stream, 
We waiched the whim horse trudging round, 
And rode upon the circling beam, 
Within the old uproarious mill, 
Fed mad, — a. - 
Mined peaceful gorge and gusty hi 
With , and ie ont gad, and drill, 
And knew the stir of sudden camps. 
By yellow dams in summer days 
We paddled at the tow ; for weeks 
Went seeking up the tortuous ways 
Of gullies deep and hidden creeks. — 
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And missed her, mostly by a mile— 
Once by a yard or so. The while 
We lived untrammelled, easy lives 


Through blazing days upon the brace 
We laboured, and when night had passed 
Beheld the glory and the 
Of wondrous dawns in bushlands vast. 
We heard the burdened timbers 
In deep mines murmurous as the seas 
On long, lone shores by drear winds blown, 
We’ve seen heroic deeds, and known 
The diggers’ joys and tragedies.” 
Such is Mr. Dyson’s experience. And 
having all the reins we my upon his 
love of the untrammelled easy life of the 
miner—a sense of romance (which helped 
him to those excellent lines : 


** We heard the burdened timbers groan 
In deep mines murmurous of the seas 
On long, lone shores by drear winds blown’”’) 


he has been able on leaving behind him the 
old life to remember and perpetuate some of 
its best impressions. 

Mr. Lawson gives us the outlook of the 
somewhat saturnine, yet clear-sighted, Sun- 
downer; Mr. Paterson, as we shall see, is 
the stockman’s and rough rider’s bard—a 
galloping, dare-devil muse is his; Mr. Dyson 
rounds off the types with the miner. 

Here from within we have the Australian 
miner complete: the young miner, the old 
miner, the miner in luck and the miner out 
of it, the miner in love and the miner in 
peril. Mr. Dyson knows it all. We do 
not care particularly for his descriptive 
ballads of accident, somewhat in the manner 
of our own “ Dagonet”’; nor for his 
deliberately comic efforts, the most ambitious 
of which is the story of the emu with such 
a passion for sitting that it sat on the bald 
head of its drunken owner until he died ; 
nor for the realistic studies of improvident 
and vicious settlers. What we prize in 
Mr. Dyson, as in Mr. Lawson, is the 
puawes of some observed oddity of 

uman nature. We like, for example, the 
thetic case of Old Ben, in whom, despite 
is years and decrepitude, the old gold fever 
still burned, no matter how often rebuffs 
chilled it : 
** « Tm off on the Wallaby!’ cries Old Ben, 
And his pipe is lit, and his swag is rolled; 
‘ There is nothing here for us old-time men, 
But up north, f hear, they are on the gold.’ 

And he shuffles off with a feeble stride, 

With his ragged swag and his billy black ; 

He is making tracks for the other side, 

O’er the river deep, on the Great Divide ; 

But at night, dead beat, he travels back.” 


‘ Are you bound out back, Ben ?’ the children 
cry, 
And they peer at him through the fence, 
and shout. 
‘ Well, it’s so long, Ben,’ as he hobbles by, 
— his ‘Ay, ay, sonny lad—tramping 
out !’ 
On his back he’s bearing his house and bed, 
As he bore them both in his manhood’s 
pride, 
Pressing on each day till his strength has 


By the force of a dauntless spirit led— 
as a rush somewhere on the Sydney 
side.” 





‘| observation from Mr. Dyson 


‘« There’s a fresh track down the ock 
Through the light woods to the creek, 
And I notice Billy Craddock 
And Maloney do not speak, 
And The Snag is slyly bitter 
When he’s criticising Bill, 
And there’s quite a foreign glitter 
On the fellows at the mill. 


Sid M‘Mahon’s turned out a dandy, 
With a masher coat and tie, 
And the engine-driver, Sandy, 
Curls his whiskers on the sly: 
All the boys wear paper collars, 
And their tombstone shirts of nights, 
So it’s ten to one in dollars 
There’s a new girl up at White’s.” 


The poet goes on to bemoan the con- 
sequences of Miss Kitty’s attractions : 


‘“* With the gloves we have no battle ; 

Now they sneak away and moon 

Round with White, discussing cattle 
All the Sunday afternoon. 

There’s a want of old uprightness, 
Too, has come upon the push, 

And a sort of cold politeness 
That’s not called for in the bush. 


They’re all off, too, in that quarter ; 
ate goes several times a week 
Seeing Andy Kelly’s daughter, 
Jimmy’s sister, up the creek ; 
And this difference seems a pity, 
Since their chances are so sli 
‘ While they’re running after Kitty, 
She is running after Jim.” 
This is capitally done. Mr. Dyson has 
described the immemorial impingement of 
fresh femininity on the rough camp, with 
much freshness. We wish he had oftener 
enjoyed this mood. 

It is the kind of thing we want from him. 
To describe mining life even in rattling 
verse, with much diversity of metre, is for 
us, at any rate, not enough. The poet must 
keep one eye on his fellow-men : he must be 
very vigilant for the human interest. These 
Sydney Bulletin bards—for it is to the stimu- 
lating encouragement of Mr. J. F. Archi- 
bald, the editor of that pa r, that the three 
volumes before us probably are due—will, 
we trust, come to understand this even more 
than they now do. The great poet’s endow- 
ment of beauty and penetration is not 
theirs; but they have a power of words; 
they know how to present their observations 
attractively ; they live in a country where 
human nature is far less complex than with 


| us, and therefore more easily studied; and 


they have clear eyes and quick sympathies. 
What we want from them is human docu- 
ments. We want their eyes to take the line 
of least resistance, and their invention to be 
taxed only in the composition of stirring 
verse. Few men can be makers; but it is 
within the compass of all to be recorders, 
and those that are humble enough can 
record faithfully. 














HE event of the week has been the 
inauguration of Mr. Murray’s new 
and exhaustive edition of Lord Byron’s 
Poetical Works. The first volume contains 
just over 500 octavo pages. The frontispiece 
rtrait is from a miniature painted in 1815 
ry James Holmes. We refer in our “‘ Notes 
and News” column to Mr. Ernest Hartle 
Coleridge’s editorship; and in our “ Boo 
Market” column we give the opinions of a 
number of leading booksellers on the possi- 
bility of a revival of interest.in Byron’s 
poetry. The feature of Mr. Murray’s 
edition is admittedly the completeness and 
correctness of its text ; and in the following 
assage Mr. Coleridge explains the results 
be has arsived at in this direction : 


“The text of the present issue of Lord 
Byron’s Poetical Works is based on that of 
The Works of Lord B , in six volumes, 12mo, 
which was published ‘by Jobn Murray in 1831. 
That edition followed the text of the successive 
issues of plays and poems which a in 
the author’s lifetime, and were subject to his 
own revision, or that of Gifford and other 
accredited readers. A more or less h 
collation of the printed volumes with the . 
which were at Moore’s disposal, yielded a 


number of variorum which have 
ap in subsequent editions published by 
John Murray. Fresh collations of the text of 


individual poems with the original MSS. have 
been made from time to time, with the result 
that the text of the latest edition (one-vol. 
8vo, 1891) includes some emendations, and has 
been supplemented by additional variants. 
Tex! errors of more or less importance, 
which had crept into the numerous editions 
which succeeded the seventeen-volume edition 
of 1832, rahe some ge ay peemgs — 
in others over. For the purposes of the 
present edition the printed text has been 
collated with all the MSS. which passed 
through Moore’s hands, and, also, for the first 
time, with MSS. of the following plays and 
poems, viz., English Bards, and Scotch Reviewers ; 
Childe Harold, Canto IV.; Don Juan, Cantos 
VI.-XVI.; Werner; The Deformed Trans- 
formed; Lara; Parisina; The Prophecy of 
Dante; The Vision of Judgment; The Age of 
Bronze; The Island. The only works of any 
importance which have been printed direct from 
the text of the first edition, without reference 
to the MSS., are the following, which appeared 
in The Liberal (1822-23), viz.: Heaven and 
Earth, The Blues, and Morgante Maggiore. 


A new and, it is believed, an improved punc- 
tuation has been adopted. In this respect 
Byron did not profess to prepare his MSS. for 
the press, and the punctuation, for which 
Gifford is mainly responsible, has been recon- 
sidered with reference solely to the meaning 
and interpretation of the sentences as they 
occur. 


In the Hours of Idleness and other Early 
Poems, the typography of the first four editions, 
as a rule, been preserved. A uniform 
typography in accordance with modern use has 
been siaked for = 2 of later date. 
Variants, being the ings of one or more 
MSS. or of successive editions, are printed in 
italics immediately below the text. ny Rane 
marked by Roman numerals. Words and lines 
thro which the author has drawn his pen in 
the . or Revises are marked MS. erased. 
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Poems and plays are given, so far as possible, 
in chronol on coiee. © Childe Harold and Don 
Juan, ich were written and published in 
parts, are printed continuously; and minor 
poems, including the first four satires, have been 
arranged in groups according to the date of 
composition. and jeux d’esprit have 
been — together, in chronological order, 
Bibliography of the ,poome will immediately 
Bibliography of the ~ - 
— the Index at the close of the si 
volume. 

euhithpl. gossen, iosteling. Store, Crmeens 
unpubli poems, i i stanzas 
of the unfinished seventeenth canto of Don Juan, 
and a considerable fragment of the third part 
of The Deformed Transformed. The eleven 
unpublished poems from MSS. — at 
Newstead, which appear in the volume, 
are of slight if any literary value, but they 
reflect with singular clearness and sincerity the 
temper and aspirations of the tumultuous and 
ree ripling to whom ‘the numbers came,’ 
but who Wisely abstained from printing them 


The first volume contains those poems, to 
which Byron appended the note: “The 
only Apology necessary to be adduced, in 
extenuation of any errors in the following 
collection, ‘is, that the Author has not yet 
completed his’ nineteenth year.” It also con- 
tains the Hours in Idleness and the English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 





Tue first volume is issued of a Catalogue 
of Drawings by British Artists, and Artists of 
Foreign Origin Working in Great Britain. 
This work is being compiled by Mr. 
Laurence Binyon, and will be completed in 
five or six volumes. The catalogue is 
arranged in alphabetical order of the artists’ 
names, and owing to the fact that the 
Museum collection contains so man 
drawings by artists whose names f 
very early in the alphabet, the first 
volume carries us no farther than the letter 
C. Of the 353 es in the volume, the 
larger number is appropriated to John 
Wykeham Archer, Thomas Bewick, William 
Blake, Randolph Caldecott, Edward Calvert, 
George Chinnery, John Constable, and David 
Cox. But George Cruikshank exceeds all 
these. The collection of his sketches is 
Brobdingnagian; it numbers 3,869 pieces, 
and occupies 73 pages of the catalogue. Sub- 
oo to various over-representations of this 

d, the collection is fairly proportionate 
throughout ; but the drawings vary greatly 
in their artistic merit and in the kind of 
interest they excite. Mr. Binyon writes : 


‘At one end of thescale the interest is one 
purely of record, curiosity, and research, as in 
the case of the topographical sketches or fancy 
ag ea of amateurs like Lady Calcott, 
Dr. , the musician, or the famous surgeon, 
Sir Charles Bell; at the other end it is the 
interest of fine art in some of its purest forms, 
as in the accomplished work of early or later 
masters of water-colour like J. R. Cozens or 
David Cox, or the exquisite | ral dreams and 
harmonies of Ed Calvert.” 


Mr. Binyon reminds us that besides the 
drawings actually in its keeping, others of 
great interest are the property of the Museum 
by reversion, as, for instance, those 
bequeathed to the trustees by the Rev. C. J. 
Sale in 1896, subject to the life-interest of 
his widow. 








THE BOOK MARKET. 


IS BYRON READ NOW? 
Tue Views or BooxsELLERs. 


‘WO new and important editions of 
Byron’s Poetical. Works, published 
by Mr. Murray and Mr. Heinemann, and 
edited ively by Mr. Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge and Mr. William Ernest Henley, 
are now being offered to the public, 
after years of comparative inactivity in the 
issuing of Byron’s poetry. Are we to infer 
that these new editions are produced to meet 
an ascertained demand? Is Byron’s decline 
in favour—so often alleged — real or 
imaginary? and if real, is it about to be 
arrested and to be followed by a reaction? 
These questions, prompted by the enterprises 
of Mr. Murray and Mr. Heinemann, are 
answered below by a number of booksellers 
to whom we have submitted them. We 
arrange the replies under the localities from 
which they come. 


LONDON (CITY). 


Messrs. Jones & Evans write: 


‘‘ Byron has certainly not sold largely of late 
years. This is perhaps attributable to the fact 
that no good edition was available, the current 


ones being anything but desirable for really 
good buyers. e t exhaustive editions | ing 
are certainly called for urgently, if Byron 


is. to be oned as a living poet worthy of a 
= aogma edition in good taste, and of proper 

Ne ‘boom’ need be expected, but a 
more steady demand than for many years 
ought decidedly to be looked for, now 
thoroughly editions are obtainable. We 
have many ae Bie y - fay and, 
therefore, presumably and praise Byron, 
and now we can offer these handsome and 
valuable reprints we shall hope to make more 
customers still. 

The great drawback is that two editions, 
so thoroughly well done, are in_ the 
market together. Competition of this sort is 
not a desirable thing when the dignity of 
letters is considered and the pockets and shelf 
room of the book-buying public is also con- 
sidered. Lovers of Byron would have liked to 
have seen these editions amal ted. Mr. 
Murray has the advan over Mr. Heinemann 
because of his unrivalled mass of material, but 
the notes Mr. Henley furnished to his first 
volume for Mr. Heinemann prove him to be the 
editor one most desired to see at this work, and 
if his work could only have been added to the 
definitive text Mr. Marray alone can give us, 
the result might have approached perfection. 
It will be a nice point for the critics to decide, 
when the two sets are complete, which shall 
have the permanent place—Mr. Murray’s for 
text, or Mr. Heinemann’s for quality of editing 
and commentary.” 


LONDON (STRAND). 


Messrs. A. & F. Denny write: 


“‘ In reply to your inquiry, we think there is 
room for a good edition of Lord Byron’s works, 
but we should hardly think there would 
be sufficient demand for two such. The sale 
of library editions has declined of late 
= account of the vei —— choice 
or buyers. But there is still a large 
public for the cheap editions, the parhaes | which 
shows no falling off. We should hardly like to 








prophesy a great B stir, although the large 
paper edition issued by Jobn Murray has. been 
entirely taken up. 

Much interest at present centres in the 
‘ Letters,’ which are being made such a 
special feature in these new editions, and 

t disappointment has been felt by Mr. 

— irers at the restrictions which 
have m placed upon him by the owners 
of the copyrights of them. To summarise, 
we think that what one edition loses in 
editing it gains in completeness, and vice 
versa.” ; 


LONDON (LEICESTER-SQUARE). 
Messrs. Broxers & Sons write: 


““We certainly believe that an exhaustive 
edition is necessary, and we do not think any 
decline in sales has happened — recent 
ares We always have a very steady demand, 

ut we do not anticipate a ‘ boom.’ 

We are inclined to believe that great interest 
in Byron will be revived owing to the new 
matter which is promised both in the poems 
and letters.” 


LONDON (OXFORD-STREET),. 
Messrs. Trustove & Hanson write : 


“‘There is a steady but constant demand 
for Byron’s , and, we think, room for one 
om complete edition. The format of Mr. 

urray’s new edition is so excellent in every 
re ps that its success is ensured. Book-lovers 

ill not be able to resist it. We are anticipat- 
a good demand for it, but do not think 
there is likely to be a new Byron reign.” 


DUBLIN. 


Messrs. Honess, Ficats & Co. write : 

“* Although not anticipating a great revival 
of interest in Lcrd Byron’s works, we think 
that a really good and exhaustive edition would 
meet with favour at the present time. Many 
of our customers are keenly interested in the 
edition about to be issued by Mr. Murray, and 
we anticipate a good demand for it. e can- 
not say much about Mr. Henley’s edition, as 
the great delay in publishing the second 
volume disco es intending purchasers. 

On the whole Byron sells fairly well here, and 
has not shown signs of diminishing popularity 
during recent years. We find it necessary to 
a4 a good stock of the one-volume editions in 
both cloth and leather bindings; and the 
‘Selections,’ in the ‘Golden Treasury Series,’ 
is constantly inquired for.” 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Mr. C. Comsrince writes : 


“I do not think there will be an adequate 
demand for the two expensive new editions. 

The demand for Byron’s poems the last few 
years has undoubtedly been gradually de- 
creasing. I think a great increase of Byron’s 
readers most improbable. The demand for 
Byron with me is very small, and for the past 
ten years at least I have kept only a small stock 
of his poetry, for which ‘ans has been a very 


slight d.” 
BRISTOL. 
Messrs. Grorce’s Sons write: 


“One good edition of a was wanted, 
and Mr. Murray should have produced it 
several years 


ago. 
There has not, in our judgment, been a 
decline of interest in Byron’s poetry, as is often 
asserted. Looking at the saleable poets of 
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twenty years ago, he sells still; many of them 


do not. 
But we see no reason to expect an extra- 
ordir ary demand for other editious because at 


last a good one appears.” 


DARLINGTON. 


Messrs. Bartzey & Co. write: 

We do not think the two new editions of 
Byron s works called for, nor do we expect a 
new demand for his works—although, to our 
surprise, we have received one order for Mr. 
Murray’s issue. We rarely hear Byron’s name 
mentioned, and it is our experience that it does 
not pay to keep his poetry in stock.” 


BRIGHTON. 


Messrs. D. B. Frrenp & Co. write: 


‘* We do not think the exhaustive editions of 
Lord Byron’s work now in course of prepara- 
tion for the press are called for. The popu- 
larity of Byron’s poetry has considerably de- 
clined of late years. We do not think there 
is at all likely to be a new Byron rage. We 
have still a few customers who read Byron, but 
they are very limited. The sale of his works 
has been very for many years.” 


CHELTENHAM. 


Mr. Jonn Banks writes: 

‘* Byron’s poems are certainly not so much 
in demand as they were a few years ago, and 
they have lost ground compared with some of 
his contemporaries—Shelley, for instance. I 
should think a revival in Byron is very uncer- 
tain, but it is difficult to predict how the British 
ey will or will not catch on to a new 
effort.” 


HE Americanisation of the London 
stage proceeds apace. At the present 
moment three American companies are 
acting in London—at the Adelphi, the 
Shaftesbury, and the Garrick—while a play 
of American origin holds the St. James’s. 
This is a wholly unprecedented state of 
things. It can hardly be expected to last, 
though the Frohman management of New 
York, a very powerful organisation, is 
making a determined effort to bring London 
within its sphere of influence. So far, this 
American invasion is not exempt from the 
usual fortune of war—that is to say, it has 
its failures and its successes, neither of 
which occur exactly according to anticipa- 
tion. Last week I pointed out that the 
weakness of “The Heart of Maryland” 
found an agreeable set-off in the attractive- 
ness of ‘“‘The Belle of New York.” This 
week’s report is hardly so favourable 
to American interests. The Conquerors,” 
given at the St. James’s, from the pen of 
Mr. Paul M. Potter, is an extremely dis- 
agreeable play so far as theme is concerned 
—the most grating to the nerves that I 
remember— and I do not imagine it can 
enjoy in London anything but a succes de 
scandale ; while ‘‘Too Much Johnson,” at 
the Garrick, proves to be a rather common- 
place French farce, overlaid with a veneer of 
American mannerism and a coating of 
American humour that dries the moment the 
actors lay it on. 





“Tz Conquerors” has been compounded 
for the most part out .of incidents of the 
Franco-German War, recorded or invented 
by Guy de Maupassant, opening with a 
well-known scene in “ Mlle. Fifi,” in which 
a party of German officers billeted in an old 
Breton chateau entertain at dinner a number 
of French cocottes. The a behave 
as unspeakable cads, particularly a young 
lieutenant, one Von Rodeck, who, before 
sitting down at table, amuses himself 
by firing his revolver at works of art on the 
walls, and at dinner proposes a toast to 
German victories — victories over French 
men and French women alike. It is a 
riotous party, in which some semblance of 
patriotism and protest is aroused even in 
the hearts of the abandoned women. On 
the first night a foreign voice from the stalls 

rotested against the scene as “ disgrace- 
ful.” It is said to have been that of a 
German financier, who immediately left the 
theatre; but it might with equal reason 
have been a Frenchman’s or even an 
Englishman’s. The author himself relieves 
the feelings of the house by a protest which 
he assigns to the youthful chdtelaine, Mile. 
de Grandpré, who, coming upon the scene, 
dashes a glass of wine in Von Rodeck’s 
face. It is Mr. George Alexander who 
appears as Von Rodeck, and Miss Julia 
eilson as Mile. de Grandpré, surely the 
strangest relationship in which hero and 
heroine were ever placed on the stage. 
Nor does the unsympathetic character 
of the story cease with the first act. 
It is continued in a still more odious form 
in the second. Von Rodeck does not 
tamely accept his rebuke. He plots a 
despicable revenge, which is nothing less 
than to rob the heroine of her honour, a 
project which he arranges to carry out in 
a deserted tavern whither the lady has 
betaken herself in the hope of meeting with 
her brother, a spy and a fugitive. Of 
course, the villain, for such one is bound to 
call this soldier hero, does not proceed to 
extremities, though he goes far enough to 
accentuate the already sufficiently disagree- 
able character of the story. Once the 
hapless woman is in his power, pleading 
for mercy, he relents and leaves her. But 
she is not, as he supposes, alone. The 
rascally cabaretier, a Frenchman, pops out 
of the cellar, and proceeds to strangle her 
in order to rob her of her money. At that 
moment Von Rodeck, attracted by the 
noise, returns, kills the would-be murderer, 
and again leaves the woman unconscious. 





Ar this stage of the story the author’s 
dramatic scheme begins to be perceived, and 
it is assuredly one of the most audacious that 
a dramatist could undertake. He actually 
hopes to claim our sympathy for that here- 
tofore unmitigated cub, Von Rodeck, and 
finally to unite him in matrimony with the 
object of his foul desires. In so doing, it 
has been said that he “ bites off more than 
he can chew,” and this graphic saying of 
Mr. Potter’s countrymen to my mind exactly 
expresses the situation. Love is the touch- 
stone with which the attempt is made to 
transform the despicable creature into an 
acceptable hero, and the author has a power- 
ful coadjutor in Mr. Alexander, one of the 








most Ter of jeunes premiers. But 
Von Rodeck’s offences against good breeding, 
good manners, and common manliness are 
too odious to be condoned in a last act—or 
so at least I feel them to be. With Miss 
Julia Neilson’s assistance, the same revire- 
ment is attempted in the case of the heroine, 
and with just as little success. The influ- 
ence of love is supposed to operate even more 
quickly in her case. In the middle of the 
third act Mlle. de Grandpré still believes in 
the lieutenant’s turpitudes and avenges her 
lost honour as she supposes by trying to 
plunge a dagger into his back. But 
eventually she gathers that he abstained at 
the last moment from a his vile pro- 
ject against herself into effect, and not only 
so, but that he murdered the cabaretier in 
her defence, and the fourth and last act is 
devoted to a tardy but unsatisfactory recon- 
ciliation between the strangely incongruous 
couple. Mr. Potter fails to realise how 
completely his would-be happy ending con- 
flicts not only with the rules, but even with 
the exceptions of human nature, He has 
more promising material to work upon in 
arranging a union between another German 
officer and a younger wister of the heroine’s 
—parts played by Mr. Esmond and Miss 
Fay Davis; but even here probability, 
despite the tact and skill of the performers, 
is severely strained. War is not a plausible 
foster-mother of the tender passion. Like 
“The Heart of Maryland,” this drama 
opportunely sets forth the horrors of 
campaigning. A German general callously 
orders a couple of unoffendi French 
tradesmen to be taken out and» shot as 
spies, the incident only momentarily in- 
terrupting his game of cards; and a band 
of comic opera French peasants render 
themselves despicable by dancing the Car- 
magnole in celebration of unfounded French 
victories. Most of the acting is excellent. 
Among other performers deserving men- 
tion are Mr. Fred Terry as a French spy 
wearing German uniform, Mr. H. B. Irvin; 
as a French cut-throat, and Mr. W. 
Vernon as a grizzled German general. But, 
frankly, ‘‘The Conquerors” is not a piece 
that I would care to see again. 

“Too Mucn Jonnson,” an adaptation 
from the French by Mr. Gillette, who also 
enacts the principal character, is couched 
in the frivolous vein, being, in fact, a 
version of a story that has done duty in 
French farce under many forms for fifty 
years or more. The immediate source of 
Mr. Gillette’s inspiration is a farce by M. 
Maurice Ordonneau, entitled ‘‘ La Plantation 
Thomassin ” already known to the English 
stage under the name of “The Planter.” 
It is a variant of the theme of “La Flam- 
boyante,” by Hennequin, recently seen at 
the Comedy Theatre as ‘“‘The Saucy Sally”; 
and in the latest Parisian success M. 
Bisson has worked.it up afresh under the 
title of ‘Le Controleur des Wagons-lits.” 
Broadly speaking, the idea consists in 4 
flighty husband excusing his frequent ab- 
sences from home on the ground that he is 
pursuing some occupation elsewhere, as the 
—— of a ship, as a travelling railway 
official, and soon. Mr. Gillette’s hero, one 
Billings, is a New Yorker, who professes to 
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own a plantation in. Cuba. In all cases the 
inquisitiveness of a mother-in-law leads to 
the discovery of the pot-auzr-roses. Billings 
is compelled to conduct his wife and mother- 
in-law to Cuba to show them his famous 
plantation ; but guards himself against dis- 
covery, as he fondly imagines, by writing to 
a Cuban friend to ask to be allowed to play 
the part of planter for a week or two. 
Unfortunately, by the time the party arrive 
in Cuba, the plantation has changed hands, 
being in the possession of a stranger of the 
name of Johnson, who knows nothing of 
Billings’s little scheme. Whence it will be 
seen a pretty game of cross-purposes and 
misunderstandings. 


To add to the mystification, Billings has 
been in the. habit of carrying on his flirta- 
tions as a Mr. Johnson, and has otherwise 
accumulated illoes without number 
upon the head of this mythical personage, 
little dreaming that upon his Cuban planta- 
tion he would meet a Mr. Johnson in the 
flesh. It is the time-honoured formula of 
the genre, and Mr. Gillette is scarcely 
frank enough in owning to have borrowed 
merely ‘‘an idea” from the French. The 
character he plays, that of Billings, is the 
regulation flighty husband, the mart gargon 
of the French stage, confronted with unex- 
pected difficulties but cool and resourceful 
throughout, as Mr. Wyndham and Mr. 
Hawtrey have sooftenshown us. Mr. Gillette, 
who played so impressively as the spy in 
“Secret Service,” imports into the part 
of Billings exactly the same imperturba- 
bility of manner. He never turns a hair, 
but placidly smokes a cigar with everybody 
in a state of turmoil and hurry-scurry 
around him. Combined with his pronounced 
American drawl, the method is effective for 
a time, but it tends to monotony and leaves 
the auditor with an uneasy feeling that the 
actor possesses little or no versatility. The 
only other character of note is that of 
Johnson, the real Johnson, depicted by Mr. 
Brennan as a brutal, drunken savage of the 
Legree type—not a person to trifle with, by 
any means. There is grim humour in this 
conception. But while the remaining 
characters are conventional in type, and 
dramatically insignificant, they convey a 
pleasing and palatable flavour of American- 
ism. The commonplace French story has 
acquired a quaint exoticism in coming to us 
vid New York. F. N. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. MALLOCK’S “CONTEMPORARY 
SUPERSTITION.” 


Sir,—The letter to Mr. W. H. Mallock in 
the Acapemy of April 9 ‘‘ has doubtless been 
read with much interest by many of those 
who admire his writings. As one of these, 
I should like to add something to the 
criticism. It is strange that while mention- 
ing, at least by name, most of his works— 
novels, poems, &c.—the writer should have 
omitted any notice of one of the most 
characteristic productions—the volume en- 
titled Studies of Contemporary Superstition,” 

















Probably it was meant to be included in 
the third division of Mr. Mallock’s writings, 
those ‘sociological and philosophical ” 
essays which the critic admits he “ always 
reads with pleasure for their clearness of 
thought and precision of statement.” 

The volume in question is a collection of 
papers previously contributed to the Fort- 
nightly Review. To anyone who has felt the 
peculiar spell of Zhe New Republic it will 
appear in all essentials very much like its 
predecessor. There is the same masterly 
grasp of the subject, and the same light 
touch in the handling of it, as if the writer 
were so familiar with the problem before 
him that he could afford—in a well-known 
phrase—to play with it. 

Like The New Republic, too, it is a satire 
on the prevailing thought of the day as 
represented in its various propounders. 

nstead of Matthew Arnold, Jowett, Pater, 
we have Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. It is true that here they are 
attacked openly and face to face, while in 
The New Republic the personalities were 
disguised—or supposed to be—under a veil 
of fiction. But throughout the essays there 
is the same delightful satire, the same 
irresistible humour. In the first of these 
the author examines the “ scientific basis of 
optimism,” a rather alarming title to the 
uninitiated. He explains with great care 
and precision the so-called religion of 
humanity, and the emotions it is supposed 
to inspire. Chief among these is grati- 
tude—nay, adoration, towards those who 
have contributed to the welfare of mankind ; 
and contentment in the reflection how largely 
the benefit has been enjoyed. Then he 
writes : 

**To some of the remotest of our contem- 
poraries we owe some of our homeliest com- 
forts. To take one instance out of many, we 
owe tea to the Chinese. Now does any 
English tea-drinker feel any worshipping 
gratitude to the Chinese? or, supposing we 
were to discover on some Egyptian papyrus a 
receipt for making a certain delicious tart, the 
pleasure we might take in the eating of it 
would have nothing to do with any gratifica- 
tion it gave Sesostris.”’ 

Could even the gravest professor of the 
“Creed of Optimism” read passages like 
these without laugning ? 

Both in the Studies and in The New 
Republic there are endless short and witty 
sayings which have become, like much of 
Arnold’s prose, part of the language of the 
day. It would be difficult to find a more 
scathing criticism of a certain class of 
thinker than that famous passage describin 
the unlucky Dr. Jenkinson, whose men 
attitude consisted of ‘‘a few fragments of 
science imperfectly understood, obscured by 
a few fragments of Christianity imperfectly 
remembered.” 

It is true that the Studies are cast in a 
less popular form than Zhe New Republic. 
They require a certain application to render 
them intelligible. It would be, I think, an 
excellent mental tonic to read them in 
conjunction with Mr. Leslie Stephens’s 
Agnostic’s Apology and’ Mr. John Morley’s 
Studies in Interature.—I am, &e., 

E. Forsrer. 


Ashburton, Devon. 





A CORRECTION. 


Sir,—Allow me to say that M. Maspero 
did not alter Champollion le jeune’s name 


into ‘‘ ‘Champoleon,’ ” as the review of Canon 
Rawlinson’s k in last week’s AcapEMyY 
makes him do. I know it is as difficult to 


get English compositors to spell French 
names correctly as it is to get French ones 
to spell English ; but it will seem cruel to 
many that the Father of Egyptology should 
thus be slighted by his most distinguished 
successor. The meaning of the third in- 
verted comma would puzzle even his in- 
genuity.—I am, &c., 
Your Reviewer. 








BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


“The Jew, the THE question whether Sir 
Gypey,and Richard Burton had gypsy 
Edited by blood in his veins has been 

W. H. Wilkins. raised by this book, and it has 

interested the critics. The Daily Chronicle's 
critic finds corroboration of this idea in a 
circumstance connected with the inception of 
Burton’s paper on “ The Gypsy ” : 

‘‘In 1875 he was drawn into a discussion 
with M. Paul Bataillard, who had challenged 
him on the score of priority in a letter to the 
AcaDEMY; and the 150 pleasant and valuable 
pages now printed by Mr. Wilkius grew out of, 
or were made to rest upon, this discussion. 
They were well worth rescuing from his post- 
humous papers. If the author had lived he 
would have added several chapters on the 
Euro gypsies, and he might have recast 
the whole treatise in a more systematic form. 
Whether or no he would have satisfied the 
curiosity of those who imagined that he had 
gypsy blood in his veins it is impossible to say. 
Probably not, since Lady Burton had nothing 
definite to tell us on the subject in her Life. 
But there is a curious note in his MS., appended 
to a remark by M. Bataillard, that ‘he ought, 
perhaps, to have been better acquainted with 
the gypsies.’ ‘What,’ says Burton, ‘does the 
author know about my cage a Se 

sies, especially the Burton gypsies?’ To 
4 mind, the ef four words are all but con- 
clusive. At any rate, they show that Sir 
Richard was not unwilling to have it supposed 
that he was descended from the gypsy Burtons. 
As, however, in that case it would appear that 
candour required him to make a profession of 
his descent, especially in connexion with his 
ethnographic and literary study of the tribe, it 
may be more natural to suppose that he was 
uncertain as to his gypsy origin, though his 
sympathies and his name made him very willing 
to entertain the idea. He would certainly not 
have thought that there was any necessary 
degradation in such an origin.” 


In the Daily Telegraph Mr. W. L. Courtney 
dwells on the same interesting suggestion : 


‘‘ There is some reason for supposing that he 
was a gypsy himself, for Burton is one of the 
half-dozen distinctively Romany names, and 
there were many characteristics in the man 
which seemed to betray his ancestry. He was 
incurably restless, and this is, of course, a 
badge of the gypsy tribe; but, more than this, 
he had the gypsy ‘eye.’ Whatever other things 
may change in the long peregrinations of the 
Romany race, throughout all the ages of their 
history they have possessed a uliar eye, 
which looks through you and beyond you, 
bright one moment, and then glazing over 
as though it perceived something behind the 
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immediate presentments of sense. This is why 
the gypsies have made such very good fortune- 
tellers, mesmerists, and hypnotists ; and because 
he too possessed a like characteristic Sir Richard 
Burton was always claimed by the gypsies 
themselves. ‘ We never entered a y camp,’ 
says Lady Burton, in her life of her husband, 
‘ without a remark from our hosts, ‘‘ What are 
you doing with a black coat on? Why don’t 


you join us and be our King?”’ I do not 
know whether John Bunyan also ee gong ton 
ve 


y eye, but he is often su 
baler to the race. So, too, Masaniello, and, 
it may not add much credit to the 

, the pugilist Jem Mace.” 


thou 
bl 


While the foregoing critics select the 
paper on the gypsies as the most interesting 
of the three, the Standard critic thinks 
Burton’s paper on “The Jew” is the best 
in the volume. Mr. Wilkins’s statement 
that he is holding over certain appendices 
in which Burton attempts to prove the 
existence of the rite of human sacrifice 
among the Sephardin or Eastern Jews 
(especially in connexion with the murder of 
Padre Tomaso at Damascus in 1840), is not 
satisfying to the Standard critic, who 
replies : 


“In regard to this matter, we think he has 
said either too much or too little. The general 
er of the former document can be gathered 

m the essay. The mention of its existence 
to a certain extent gives strength to the charge 
therein implied. Either the subject should not 
have been named, or the editor should have 
said, if that were his reason for not publish- 
i the MS., that its statements needed 
substantiation, and might be held to be 
libellous. Burton, as we have said, evidently 
disliked the Jew. Nowhere is that more 
obvious than in referring to this matter. In 
the last chapter, under the title of ‘The Con- 
tinuity of Tradition in the East,’ he gives a 
long list of charges against the Jews of having 
murdered, often by crucifixion, Christians, more 
especially children. That a downtrodden race, 
itself often cruelly treated, may now and again, 
éspecially either in uncivilised countries or in 
darker ages, have secretly taken savage 
vengeance on representatives of their tyrants, is 
too possible; but do they stand alone in this? 
and has there never been miscarriage of justice 
in such cases, evenin the present century? But 
Burton’s objection to the Jew rests on a broader 
basis than this. It may be summed up in the 
ope word that the Jew is a Separatist. He is 
among the nations, but not of them. He will 
deal with them, but, where he is most truly the 
Jew, will not mingle with them. .... He 
suffers from the distrust which sooner or later 
must attach itself to every caste, whether it be 
dignified by religion or degraded by greed; for 
be tolerant of the intolerant is never easy, 
and, as Burton held, it is not always wise.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Week ending Thursday, April 21. 
THEOLOGICAL, BIBLICAL, &c. 


Scrence ry RELATION TO MrraciEzs, SPECIAL 
PROVIDENCES, AND PRAYERS. By Rev. 
J.J. Lias, M.A. James Nisbet & Co. 


A Hanpy Book or THE CHUROH OF ENGLAND. 
at * Rev. Edward L. Cutts, D.D. 


Tux Perrect Law or Lrperty: A PLEA FOR 
FREEDOM OF THOUGHT IN THE SERVICE 
or FarrH. By Vindex. George Redway. 











Tue MiIssIONARY EXPANSION OF THE RE- 
FORMED CHURCHES. a> Rev. J. A. 
Graham, M.A. R. & R. Clark (Edinburgh). 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF HEREFORD: A 
DESORIPTION OF ITS FABRIC AND A BRIEF 
HisTorY OF THE EpiscopaL SEE. By A. 
Hugh Fisher. George Bell & Sons. 1s. 6d. 


THe CuurcH HisroricAn SocrETY: THE 
ENGLISH REFORMATION AND ITS CONSE- 
QUENCES. Four Lectures. By William 
Edward Collins, M.A. §8.P.C.K. 


THE ELEcTOR KING AND Prikst. By Andrew 
Simon Lamb. James Nisbet & 1s. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 


THE Works or Lorp Byron. Edited by 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge, M.A. PorTRY: 
Vol. I. John Murray. 


TENTATIVES. By David B. Mungo. Alexander 
Gardner. 


SToRIES FROM THE C3Assic LITERATURE OF 
Many Nations. Edited by Bertha 
Palmer. Macmillan & Co. 6s. 


Tue Sprxorator. Vol. VI. Edited by G. 
Gregory Smith. J. M. Dent & Co. 3s. 


HANNIBAL: A Drama. By Louisa Shore. 
Grant Richards. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


A StTuUDENT’s FExT-Book oF ZooLocy. By 
Adam Sidgwick, M.A., F.R.S. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


WitH PEARY NEAR THE POLE. By Eivind 
Astrup. Translated from the Norwegian 
by H. J. Bull. C. A. Pearson, Ltd. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SaPPHO VON FRANZ GRILLPARZER. Edited by 
aga Rippmann, M.A. Macmillan & 
oO. 38. 


Sacs ET PaRcHEMINS. Par Jules Sandeau. 
Edited by Eugéne Pellissier. Macmillan 
& Co. 3s. 6d. 


L’AnBé Danret. Par André Theuriet. Edited 
by P. Desarges. Macmillan & Co. 

UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL SERIES: EvRIPIDEs; 
Hirpotytus. Edited by John Thompson, 
M.A., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. . B. 
Clive. 3s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMAR: AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE StuDy OF THE LAWS OF 
LANGUAGE BY THE INDUCTIVE METHOD. 
By Herbert J. Davenport and Anna M. 
Emerson. Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d. 


ZWISCHEN DEN SCHLACHTEN VON OTTO ELSTER. 
Adapted and edited by L. Hirsch, Ph.D. 
Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d. 


JUVENILE, 


PRINCE PATRICK: A Farry TALE. By Arnold 
Graves. Downey & Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Wuat 1s SoctatisM? By Scotsburn. Isbister 
& Co. 7s. 6d. 


FLOWER FAVOURITES: THEIR LEGENDS, Sym- 
BOLISM, AND SIGNIFICANCE. By Lizzie 
Deas. George Allen. 3s. 6d. 


THE CENTURY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 


MaGazinE. November 1897, to April, 
1898. The Century Co. (New York). 


Sr. Nicnotas. November, 1897, to April, 
The Century Co. (New York). 


1898. 











An ErcutT-Hovurs Day: THE CASE AGAINST 
TRADE UNION AND LEGISLATIVE INTER- 
FERENCE. By W. J. Shaxby. ‘‘ The 
Liberty Review” Publishing Co., Ltd. 
2s. 6d. 

THE First COLLEGE OPEN TO WOMEN—QUEEN’S 

CoLLEGE, Lonpon: MEMORIES AND RE- 

CORDS OF WoRK Dong, 1848-1898. Edited 

by Mrs. Alec Tweedie. Queen’s College. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THREE novels are promised by Messrs. 
Innes about the ae of the month, the 
writers being all ladies: Prisoners of Hope, 
by Miss Constance Smith; The Island of 
Seven Shadows, by Miss Roma White; and 
A Woman's Privilege, by Miss Marguerite 
Bryant. 





Tue Rey. G. St. Clair, for many years 
lecturer to the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
will issue almost immediately, through 
0 David re - a study on the 
— ings of mythology and its relation to 
early, astronomical theories, entitled ‘“Crea- 
"Records—Studies in the Book of the 


.| Dead.” 





Messrs. W. Tuacker & Co. will have 
ready the first week in May a new (illus- 
— edition of Boulger’s History of 
China. 





Tue first edition of Mr. William O’Brien’s 
new novel, 4 Queen of Men, has been sub- 
scribed prior to publication. Mr. T. Fisher 
_— will have a second ready in a few 

ays. 





A new edition of Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis’s Remarks on the Use and Abuse of some 
Political Terms is in preparation at the 
Clarendon Press. It is edited, with notes 
and introduction, by Thomas Raleigh, 
D.C.L., Fellow of All Souls. 





Messrs. Mernven will publish immedi- 
ately an account of the campaign in 
Mashonaland, by Lieut.-Col. Alderson, who 
was in command of the mounted infantry 
during the outbreak. The book is entitled 
With the Mounted Infantry and the Mashonaland 
Field Force, 1896, and contains a large 
number of plans and illustrations. 





Mr. F. E. Rosson has arranged for the 
following volumes, which are now in course 
of preparation, and will be uniform with 
those of his Oxford and Cambridge series: 
University of St. Andrews, by J. Maitland 
Anderson; University of Glasgow, by Prof. 
W. Stewart, D.D.; University of Aberdeen, 
by Robert 8S. Rait, M.A.; University of 
Edinburgh, by Sir Ludovic J. Grant, Bart. ; 
University of Dublin, by W. Macneile Dixon 
University of Wales and its Constituent Colleges, 
by W. Cadwaladr Davies. 





Tue first edition of The Naval Pocket Book 
for 1898, by Messrs. Laird Clowes and Carr 
Laughton, is exhausted. A second edition 
is in the press and will be ready shortly. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN is just publish- 
ing a New Novel by BENJAMIN SWIFT, 


the Author of ‘Nancy Noon,” entitled 
THE DESTROYER (6s.). /n reviewing 
this work The Daily Chronicle says, “ Mr. 
Swift is a clever man. . . . There is always 
a pleasant flavour of originality about him. 
. . « There are no dolls in the story. The 
drama is vibrant with life oll through.” 


Mr. UNWIN is also publishing a bio- 
graphy by F. REGINALO STATHAM, en- 
tiled PAUL KRUGER AND HIS 
TIMES, with Photogravure Portrait and 
Map (7s. 6d.). The Daily Chronicle says 
“/t ig a portrait of Kruger at his best, and 
that kind of portrait is in reality likely to 
be the truest in the end.” 


TWO NEW NOVELS 
at 6s. each. 


TALES OF UNREST. By Joszru 


CONRAD, Author of “ Almayer’s Folly,” & 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPG.—“ Mr. Conaa 
brings vividly before us the wild, picturesque 
life of the curious untamable race that in- 
habits the [Malay] Archipelago. His figures 
are real flesh and blood, drawn to the life.” 


PELICAN HOUSE, E.C.: a Novel 


of Finance. By B. B. WEST. 


FIRST REVIEW.—‘‘ One of the most enter- 
taining financial ‘stories we ever read... . 
‘Delightfully humorous... . The whole sub- 
ject is treated with so light a touch, and the 
extravagant nature of the requests so 
cunningly invested with an air of reslity, 
that our intellectual enjoyment inthe perusal 
of his book is never allowed to flag for an 
instant, nor do the delicate flavour of his 
humour and kindly cynicism tend to cloy.” 

Guaseow Mart. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF POPULAR COPYRICHT | ‘nf 
NOVELS. 


In cloth gilt, price 2s, 6d. each, 
The Stickit Minister .. By S. R. Crockett. 


Effie Hetherington =... By Robert Buchanan. 
Half Rouod the World 
fora Husband... ... By May Crommelin. 


Trooper Peter Halket By Olive Schreiner. 


NEW AND OHEAPER EDITION IN ONE 
VOLUME. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF NICOCOLO 
MAOCHIAVELLL By Prof. a a??? eo 
by LIN . VILLARI, Full- 
Page Ill Cloth, 7s. 6d, (Unitoon with 

“ Savonarola,”’) 


“Indispensable to the serious = of Machiavelli, 
his teaching and his times.”—The Times. 


SIXTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE COURTSHIPS OF QUEEN 


MIASARBER. By MARTIN A, 8, HUME, F.R.H.S. 
h Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
on pose 


and consistent, though assuredly @ most 
extraordinary, story......A tesctaatiog ene OP 


CATALOGUES and PROSPECTUSES post free, 


London : 
T. FISHER vawen, Paternoster Seu, E.C. 





| HODDER .& STOUCGHTON’S 


Spring List. 
NEW NOVEL BY ELLEN THORNEYOROFE FOWLER. 
CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. 


By ELLEN bay» guiemaaiad FOWLER, Author of 
* Cupid’s Garden,” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


ROBERT BURNS and MRS. DUNLOP. 
Correspondence now Published in Full for the First 
En with Sepations. By WILLIAM WALLACE. 

th Portrait of Dunlop, and Facsimiles, 
“ln tis oa te that 

. 8 .- editor like Mr. Wallace, whose enthusiasm, 
ess, and minute knowledge ¥ his subject ensure 

a result, He has brought together near! 

the letters of Robert Burns.and Mrs, Desi eal ; not cal tapas 

which have been already lege ed bat a lange mame number 

which Mrs, Dunlop cotnied. wnhan er death, 

These new letters have been 4H with the old, eluci- 

dations and connecting explanations added, and the whole 

presented skilfully in an almost unbroken narrative.” 
Saturday Review. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
LAD 


THE LIFE of FRY of DAR- 


LINGTON, By MEAEA COON ORME, LL.B, 
8vo, , cloth, pri price 2s. 6d, 


COMPANIONS of the SORROWFUL 
WAY. the Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. (law 


Macrarey), 
“Fresh and readable, The volume is a eliget —Y 





Second Edition, completing Twenty-th: end, 
choke 8vo, cloth, ay ” 


THE IDEAL LIFE, and Other Un- 


Addresses. By HENRY DROMMOND, 

ith troductory Sketches by W. ROBERTSON 

PF cy and IAN MACLAREN, 

hese addresses are written in a anartety beautiful 
at. and contain roy beautiful thinking, showing that 
the a had pondered deeply on some of the most 
peepee of religion. will, we are sure, be 
by the many admirers of their author.” 

gow Herald. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
DR. WILLIAM MOON and his WORK 
for the BLIND. By the 7. JOHN RUTHERFORD, 
M.A, With Portraits and Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
BRIGHTER YEARS: the Second 


Volume of the Aatattagenghy « of Sydney Watson, 


LIFE’S LOOK. ‘OUT: ‘ the Autobiography 


of SYDNEY WATSON. With Photogravure Portrait. 
“An excil story of a life which was familiar with 
scenes and incidents that do not fall to the lot of more than 
@ minority of us. Ww knows how to put his 
my gy into a form which cannot fail to be ~——— 
we believe, will be read with profit by man’ 
A E. in a decidedly tasteful y tasteful form.” — Literary World 


wn 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


COLOSSIAN. STUDIES. Lessons in 


} A ae and Holiness from St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Colossians and Philemon. Rev. HANDLEY OC. G. 
- MOULE, D.D., Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge, 


BY THE — AUTHOR. NEW EDITION, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


PHILIPPIAN STUDIES. Lessons in 
7 and Love from St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
=~ ow 
= De ly translates and 
section of St. Paul’s Stetle to the Phili ay and draws 
out the permanent lessons of faith ay. which it 
con has made a wise choice of the book of 
the Bible on which to comment, and has treated it 
with wisdom and reverence .... It is a book to be pondered 
over in meditation, and we think that those who 80 use it 
will find themselves repaid,” — Guardian. 


paraphrases each 





8vo, 15s, 


ON the T HOLD of CENTRAL 
Hy é Ly of Twenty Years’ Pioneering in 
the U among the Banyai and Baratai. 
By FRANCOIS tS OOLLLABD. Paris Evangelical Mission. 
Translated and Edited by C. 4 MACKINTOSA. 
With Photogravure Portrait, and 40 Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author. 

“ Quite one of the best books of African travel which we 
have encountered in recent years......We have seldom read 
a more fascinating book of missionary travel, or one which 
ves &® more detafied and realistic account of the difficulties 
beset those who attempt to carry a new idea of human 

life tothe fierce and d degraded natives who inhabit the heart 

of the Dark Oontinent.”"—Standard. 


London: ‘HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





the work has been under- | 


« Formal Garden in England. ce 





MESSRS, BELL’S. NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Vatalogue post free on application. 
Medium 8yo, 18s. net, 


THE BASES of DESIGN. By Walter 


CRANE, With 200 Dlustrations from Sketches by the 
Bayi tee rene :~ red by M 
es col o uw Cran: 
= pe of ar Art Ly | interest all who case he te 2 i. 
of practical value to art Cm gy ~ or the appren- 
was wanted, for it occupies a 


a book that 
tee fa ween th hard catalogues 
5 og tout the of ard and fat and suc works as feuakia - 


of design b lai ; : 
and perkape nous od phowally balereting sal iretoh si suite ik iike this 
Pall Mall Gacette. 


Feap. 4to, 30s. 1 4to, 30s. net, 


The ROYAL GALLERY at HAMPTON 


COURT ILLUSTRATED: being an Historical Cata- 
logue of the Pictures in the Queen’s Collection at that 
Palace, with Descriptive, Biegraphical, and Oritical 
Notes, Revised, En! . and Illustrated with 100 
Plates. By ERNEST AW, B. As, Author of “ A His- 
tory of Hampton Court Palace.” 


2 vols., imperial 8vo, 50s. net. 


A HISTORY of RENAISSANCE 
ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, a.p. 1500-1800, By 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A., Author of “The 

With 150 Illustrations 

from wings by the Author, and 90 Plates from 

Photographs and old Prints and "Drawings. 


Post 8yo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ACHIEVEMENTS of CAVALRY. By 


General Sir EVELYN WOOD, <4. G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
Quartermaster-General. With 

“ Sir Evelyn Wood nn lle 5 — xcellent book. The 

service ulated that among its Field- Marshals and 

General on the active list are so many 

leading in the field by their literary counsels in 

band of able ters the Quartermaster-Genera: 
well holds his 


who can emphasise their 

Among that 
to Her Majesty's 
own.” — 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE BRITISH FLEET: the Growth, 


ay en and Duties of the Navy of the Empire. 

By Commander GHARLES N. ROBINSON, R.N., 
Assistant Editor of the Army and Navy Gazette. With 
140 lllustrations, Third Edition, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
THE | LAY of the NIBELUNGS. 


Translated from the Old German Text by 
ORTON, and Edited by EDWARD BELL, 





ACICH 

M.A, To which is prefixed the on the 

“ Nibelungen Lied,” by BOMAS CARLYL 5s. 

* A new and excellent translation, faithful in sense and spirit, and 
admirably vensinas in Rconlen le.... The v 
the eaventage @ f resemb! the origt Every er, ae, peaweees, 
will take pieeere in ther’ mical, w I-rhymed ve verse ; and students 
who know the old poem in its ancient form will scarce ly be dissatisfied 


with the new presentation of the poet’s meaning.” —Sta 
Vol, If, Now Ready. 


The WORKS of GEORGE BERKELEY, 
Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON. 
With a B ical Introduction by the Right Hon. 


A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 8 vols., 5s. eac 
“An emphatic expression of thanks is due for the industry of the 


editor and. the enterprise of the publishers of this first volume of a 
ley.” —Manchester Guardian. 


projected complete edition of Ber! 
Londoa: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. — 


DEIGHTON BELL & CO., 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Just published, crown 4to, 6s. 


THE PSALMS in THREE COLLEC- 
TIONS. Translated, with Notes, by E. G. KING, D.D. 
Part I. FIRST COLLECTION (Pas. I.-XLI.). With 
Preface by the BISHOP of DURHAM. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


DOC EXERCISES. Including Hints 
for ae Solution of all the Questions in “* CHOICE and 
bare a hg a Chapter on the Summation of 

na 


a Gresham Lecture on ‘“‘ Some 
Points in tee Piles hy of Chance.” By WILLIAM 
ALLEN W RTH, 


M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
Col bridge, 
ott humble equipment of agtthmetic and and 5 wilt enable fhe 
reader to extract a deal of entertainmen 


Whitworth’ 
bab! doctrine of 
Bhotoe and ahd Chanee BS Ay FA 
any rate, it a 
ingenious 











Tigue and ye oe havdmaid to every honest 
which there element of uncertainty. 
occupation an x. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


CHOICE and CHANCE. AnElementary 
Treatise on Permutations, neg and Proba- 
bility, with 640 Exercises. Fourth Edition, 6s, 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON BELL & OO. 
London; GEORGE BELL & SONS. 
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IT TAKHS A’ LOT to astonish the public nowadays, but’ nevertheless the 


WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE 


astonished them. No intelligent person can afford to neglect it. A succession 
of thrilling TRUE tales of adventure and stirring incident—these take the 
place of the ordinary fiction which is found in - every other publication. 
That this alone is a grand idea will be evident to anyone who has listened 
to the stories told by missionaries, traders, pioneers, naval and military 
officers who have seen much foreign service, Civil servants, and travellers 
and tourists generally. These true stories are illustrated as though they 
were fiction. The articles grip the attention on account. (1) of the ex- 
traordinary nature of their several subjects, and (2) on account of the 
astounding photographs with which they are illustrated. 


























PART 2. PRICE 6d. NOW READY. 





GEORGE NEWNES, Lrp., 7 to 12, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 








NEW RELIGIOUS WEEKLY. wie Sie Sie Se 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. , 
Edited by The 


GEORGE CLARKE : = 
ENTITLED (The Evangelist). TH F | ATLAS 
a which is a pathfinder 


THE HOME MAGAZINE. which i. pthnde 
Published by E ARTH face a je earth, is 


GEORGE NEWNES, Lirep. now being published 
. ~~! in twenty fortnightly 

FO R T F N parts at Sixpence a 
part. Thus you get 

eT 2s aE, | ————————]] the . earth for . Ten 

<3 by the mone a Shillings. The Cheap- 
— an ie saat Yas Geeta i Dean FARRAR. SH I LLI N CS. est, Best, and Pt 


A TALE of a MEAN STREET. By Dr. Barwanrpo. | A t 
M as to be 
SERIAL STORIES by Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, “The Intruders”: and odern Atl 





This is something new. 




















NO. | JUST PUBLISHED. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


“The Panjandrum Dodo,” by G. E. Farrow, Author. of “The | bought for the money. 
Wallypug of Why.” | | . 
LARGEST MISSION HALL on EARTH. SOLD BY One Hundred Maps 


A CLERGYMAN’S PUBLIC-HOUSE. 
OUR BAIRNS. By Grorce CLARKE. 
ORIGINAL HYMN, “BRITAIN for CHRIST.” Music by Dr. Horxrns. | LONDON. 


May be obtained from every Newsagent or from all 
Railway Bookstalis. 


GEORGE NEWNES, itp, || for Ten Shillings, 
and Ten Maps for a 


Shilling, with a. Gazet- 
teer thrown in. 
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